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The Civic Centre, Birmingham . 


CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 


BIRMINGHAM. The Doomsday Book also calls it Bermingeham. 
Value in those days, £203. It continued as a growing market 
town for a long time, but in the 16th century the presence of 
‘*“many smithes and naylors”’ revealed a change of heart. In 
the civil wars Birmingham made ‘5000 blades’ for parliamen- 
tarians and stole part of CharlesI luggage. Prince Rupert was 
detailed off to avenge this. The Birmingham Musical Festival 
was started in 1768 and has delighted music lovers ever since. 
Birmingham was proclaimed a city in 1889. At the Austin Reed 
shop for men in New Street, visitors are always assured of a 
friendly welcome. 

There are Austin Reed shops in Birmingham, London, Bath, Belfast, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Sheffield and Southampton. 
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INDIA’S “MIRACLE MAN”: MAHATMA GANDHI (LEFT) RECOVERING FROM A FAST WHICH BROUGHT PEACE TO CALCUTTA. 


In the struggle for India’s independence there was one man whose contribution and 
influence were outstanding—Mahatma Gandhi—a statue of whom it is proposed to erect 
in Bombay Harbour, and to whom the retiring High Commissioner in London paid tribute 


on August 15 with these words: ‘“‘ One whose name is imperishable, Mahatma Gandhi, 
the greatest Indian of all time, and one of the world’s greatest men, who led us with 
unfaltering steps into the domain of independence.’’ The most striking demonstration 


of the place held by the Mahatma in the hearts of the Indian masses, Hindu and Muslim 
alike, was yet to come. When communal rioting broke out in Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi began 
a fast on September 1 which he said would end only when Calcutta returned to sanity. It 
was feared that, owing to Mr. Gandhi’s physical condition, his fasting could end only in 


his death, and great concern was felt. On September 4 Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders 
visited the Mahatma and pleaded with him to break his fast, and gave an assurance that 
there would be peace in Calcutta. Mr. Gandhi replied that the passing of one day without 
an incident did not carry an assurance that peace and sanity had returned, and stated that 
if he gave up his fast and there was fresh trouble his next fast would be unto death. In 
this way he accomplished what the police and military had failed to do. On September 7 
Mr. Gandhi left by train for Delhi on his way to the Punjab. On September 10 he made 
a tour of the disturbed areas around Delhi, a report stating ‘‘ There is no doubting the 
calming influence which this extraordinary old man has, and the continued quiet in 
Calcutta is due almost solely to him.” 
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HE country has been gravely perturbed by the 
strike in the Yorkshire coal-pits, and, at 

a moment when our existence appears to hang 
on a thread—of undelved coal—there has been great 
indignation in all quarters at the stubborn attitude 
of the strikers. Such indignation is natural enough, 
for not only are the country’s present difficulties 
largely the result of the decline in our coal production, 
but last winter hardship and loss of a most 
severe kind were inflicted on millions by the 
fuel shortage. The dread of a similar infliction 
this winter is in every heart and mind. The 
Grimethorpe miners, in their battle with the 
Coal Board and the Government, have been 
playing, from the point of view of publicity, on 
a very bad wicket. Yet they, on their part, have 
intensely resented the criticism of their fellow- 
citizens. In this, as is perhaps natural in their 
isolated mining communities, they have shown 
a failure to appreciate the gravity_and, indeed, 
extremity of the nation’s plight. Not since the 
seamen of the Royal Navy mutinied against the 
unjust conditions imposed on them by a remote 
and unheeding Board of Admiralty in the midst 
of a war for England's existence has one section of 
the community so gravely threatened all others. 

None the less, I have found myself in great 
sympathy with the Grimethorpe miners. And 
their discontent and resentmentare symptomatic 
of the discontent and resentment of others. 
Miners have to endure toil, deprivation and 
dangers such as few, if any of us—except 
merchant seamen and fishermen—experience, or 
can easily conceive of in time of peace. Few of 
those who have been so vocal in their blame of 
the miners’ obstinacy would willingly embrace 
the life that miners have to live in order that 
the rest of us may have power and 
heat. Their grievances—and their 
stubborn insistence on what they 
believe to be their rights—arise out of 
the nature of their employment and 
their hard, peculiar lives. Those who 
have been miners themselves have a 
right to blame them when they fall 
short of their own not unstern 
standards. The rest of us, it seems to 
me, have very little, unless we are 
prepared to take a pick-axe ourselves, 
and for the same reward. 

I know, as Manyiornan has said, 
that the Grimethorpe miners, by their 
refusal to work the extra stint set 
them, broke faith with the Coal Board 
and their own representative leaders 
who, with the help of the Government, 
had secured for them the application 
of the long-desired five-day week, at 
a most critical juncture in our economic 
situation, on the understanding that 
coal production should not thereby be 
reduced. But though that is true when 
one ‘thinks in terms of Coal Boards 
and National Associations, from the 
point of view of an individual miner 
it may well seem different. For the 
individual miner is not any longer a 
free bargaining agent. He is a man 
who, as I pointed out on this page 
nearly a year ago, cannot leave his 
employment for any other, and is con- 
demned, whether he likes it or not, to 
earn his living by labouring in a coal- 
mine. To talk of his failing to keep a 
bargain with those who so compel him 
—the Nation, the Government or the D 
Coal Board—sounds dangerously like 
hypocrisy. No morally valid bargain 
can be made between those who are free and those 
who are not. And, though we persist in burking the 
fact, miners, under our present topsy-turvy political 
economy, are not free. Nor, before long, will anyone 
in this island be. No State, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, can remain half-slave and half-free. 

To employ the standards of the liberal nineteenth 
century to the totalitarian twentieth is dangerous. 
It is contrary to what we know of human beings to 
expect the miners to honour them unless they can see 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


a clear advantage to themselves in so doing. So 
long as they themselves are not free agents, they will 
not think of their representatives as such. If the 
State, their employer, coerces them, they will feel no 
compunction in unilaterally varying, by any means 
they can, the conditions of employment the State 
enforces on them. Anyone who knows anything of 
human nature—particularly, I might add, of British, 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT THE LONDON ZOO. 





OF HIS SOUTH AFRICAN LION, “ ROTA.” 





and still more of Yorkshire, nature—must realise the 
truth of this. There are only two ways, short of going 
back to ‘the old whip of hunger and [aissez-faire, or 
forward to the new whip of the gangster State, by 
which the mining community can be got to increase 
its efforts. One is to abandon compulsion and restore 
the property-incentive by vesting ownership and 
control of the mines in those whose labour can alone 
render them profitable. That is the way which my 
predecessor on this page, G. K. Chesterton, would 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL FEEDING ‘“‘ BESSIE,”’ MATE 


MR. CHURCHILL WITH HIS ALBINO KANGAROO WHOSE ATTENTION WAS DIVERTED 
A MEAL OF CARROTS AND GREENSTUFF. 


Mr. Winston Churchill went to the London Zoo on September 10 to be presented with a white kangaroo, called 


The presentation was made by Sir Charles 
Mr. Churchill also visited his African lion, Rota, which was kept as a 
Rota is now the father of a number of fine cubs. 


have advocated, and which I and the little handful 
who are proud to count themselves his disciples 
believe to be the historic English and ultimately 
inevitable solution. But it will not be adopted yet ; 
no political party as yet shows the slightest sign that 
it realises the significance and importance of individual 
ownership in this—and, as I think, proper—sense. 
In the fullness of time—and after, as I fear, many 
disasters—one party or another will come to 
grasp this elementary English truth, and, when 
it does so, it will save itself, England and, with 
England, human freedom. But for the present 
we must Jook for another solution—and a 
temporary one. There is only one. 

If men are to live and work under a state of 
compulsion, they must, if they are to give of 
their best, comprehend the necessity of their 
orders and respect those who issue them. It 
is obvious that the miners of Grimethorpe 
neither understood the necessity of the orders 
given them by the National Coal Board nor 
respected the officials and employees of that 
body. Whose fault was this ? Yorkshire miners 
are as true men and as good patriots as any 
Britons living. Whena British crew, manning a 
British ship, mutinies and expresses its contempt 
for its officers and their orders, it is at least a 
prima facie assumption that there is some- 
thing wrong with those officers and their orders. 

I am not suggesting that there is anything 
particularly wrong about the Coal Board and the 
officials employed by it. I have no doubt that 
they are as honourable and conscientious as the 
officials of any other Department or Establish- 
ment of State. But I am convinced that, like 
the rest of the Civil Service, they are, by and 
large, unfitted for the task of evoking willing 
service from men engaged in a different 
calling from theirown. They are, by 
their training and principles, clerks : 
their medium is paper, their instru- 
ments files, investigations, directives 
and memoranda. These are excellent 
things in their way and place. They 
are a species of check—in moderation 
a necessary one—on government, but 
they are not a substitute for govern- 
ment. Itis the supposition that they 
are that is at the root of our troubles 
to-day, and that is vitiating and 
discrediting the Socialist device of 
nationalisation. Nationalisation under 
traditional Civil Service methods is 
like trying to discipline and control an 
army solely through clerks in Whitehall 
and Local Government . Offices, and 
without regimental esprit de corps and 
discipline or regimental officers and 
N.C.O.s. The latter are respected by 
those they command, not because they 
transmit paper orders from above, but 
because they are soldiers who under- 
stand the practical business of soldier- 
ing better than the men they lead. If 
we are to be a species of totalitarian 
State with civil employment regarded 
not asa matter of contract between free 
men, but—as in.an army—as a matter 
of direction between the all-powerful 
State and its obedient subjects, those 
subjects, whether at the coal-face or at 
the plough, must feel that those who 
direct their labours participate and 
excel in them. The best man to get 
good results out of miners under dis- 
cipline is not a clerk or an accountant, 
but a good miner. He must be good, of 
course, at other things besides mining, 
but he must, au fond, know and understand the job he is 
asking others todo. And he must have learnt that job 
the hard way: and, whatever his training in other 
matters appertaining to leadership, must have been 
through the mill, It is a truth recognised by the 
Armed Forces of the Crown, who did a magnificent 
job of efficient leadership during the war, and it 
ought to be recognised by the Civil Service of the 
Crown. Until it has been, nationalisation will 
continue to work as it has worked at Grimethorpe. 
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AT THE L.S.P.: PHOTOGRAPHS REMINISCENT OF THE “OLD MASTERS.” 
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“PROCESSION IN TUREGANO’’; BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE. “MONA’’; BY E. C. CROSSETT. 


“CASTILLO DE PENAFIEL”; BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE. 


The London Salon of Photography arranged to hold its thirty-eighth annual Inter- consists of 469 works and covers a wide range of subjects. The stated aim of the 
national Exhibition of Photography at the Conduit Street Galleries of the Royal Society London Salon, *“* to exhibit only that class of work in Pictorial Photography,in which 
of Painters in Water-Colours, from September 13 to October 11. On this page we give there is distinct evidence of personal artistic feeling and execution,’’ has been 


three examples of some of the fine work contained in this year’s Exhibition, which fully realised in the universally high standard displayed in this year’s Exhibition. 
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FIG. I. FOR COMPARISON WITH THE NEWLY- 
DISCOVERED WORTHING HELMET (OPPOSITE 


PAGE): THE FINELY MODELLED BRONZE 
PARADE HELMET WITH MASK, FOUND AT 
RIBCHESTER, LANCS., IN 1796 AND NOW 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE recent discovery of a well-preserved 
Roman parade helmet during widening 
operations to the River Wensum, at Worthing 
in Norfolk, which is described on the 
facing page, is one of the greatest interest. 
Such parade helmets, as is clear on examina- 
tion, were not worn during actual operations. 
Not only is their elaborate design an 
argument against such use, but the metal 
of which they are made is so thin and their 
weight so little that they would have with- 
stood remarkably little rough treatment. 
It seems probable that they were used in 
light cavalry manoeuvres of a ceremonial 
nature, such as the Ludus Troia, which was 
part of the Ludi Magni performed in honour 
of Capitoline Jupiter. ‘The Ludus Troie, 
which was described by Vergil in the Fifth 
fEneid, consisted of a number of manceuvres 
performed by boys belonging to senatorial 
and other patrician and equestrian families. 
They rode on horseback in light armour 
in separate divisions, and were practised for 
the purpose by special trainers. Perhaps 
the nearest modern equivalent would be the 
Aldershot Tattoo or the Royal Tournament 
at Olympia. Helmets used in such displays 


are (as Mr. Rainbird Clarke notes on the 
(Continued above. 


ff 
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PARADE HELMETS 
FOUND IN BRITAIN: 
RARITIES OF 
ROMAN ARMOUR 
COMPARABLE 
WITH THE 
RECENT 
NORFOLK FIND. 


Continued.) 
opposite page) ‘‘ex- 
tremely rare and in 1911 
Mr. James Curle, the 
excavator of Newstead, 
was only able to quote 
from the whole Roman 
world ten helmets to 
which vizor-masks had 
probably been attached, 
as well as six helmets 
complete with  vizors. 
In Britain a complete 
helmet with vizor of 
iron was found at New- 
stead, Roxburghshire, 
and of bronze at Rib- 
chester, Lancashire 
(Figs. 1 and 2). A 
bronze helmet from Guis- 
borough, Yorkshire 
(Continued below. 


FIG. 3. ANOTHER OF THE VERY 
FEW ROMAN PARADE HELMETS 
FOUND IN BRITAIN: THE BEATEN 
BRASS OR BRONZE HELMET FROM 
GUISBOROUGH, N. YORKS. THE 
NEAREST PARALLEL IN SHAPE TO 
THE WORTHING HELMET, 


Continued.) 

(Fig. 3), and a brass one from 
Newstead (Figs. 4 and 5), as well 
as a brass mask from the latter, 
complete the story from Britain." 
The Ribchester helmet (Figs. 1 
and 2) is perhaps the classical 
example of the type. It was found 
at Ribchester, near Preston, in 
1796, together with some patere 
and other articles, and is now in the 
British Museum. It is made of 
beaten bronze and is probably of 
the late first century A.D. The 
finely modelled mask is provided 
with breathing, speaking and view- 
ing apertures, and is loose from the 
remainder, being probably attached 
in use by catches or thongs. It 
bears a mural crown and a (defec- 
tive) frieze of figures. The head- 
piece, behind the jockey-cap-like 
peak, is embossed with scenes of 
combat. The Guisborough helmet 
(Fig. 3), also in the British Museum, 
is the nearest in shape to the new 
find, and is beaten out of a thin, 
light reddish-yellow metal, either 
brass or bronze. It was found near 


FIG. 4. THE MAGNIFICENTLY PRESERVED ROMAN PARADE HELMET the edge of the Cleveland moors, 
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FIG. 2. PROBABLY USED IN THE ROMANO- 
BRITISH EQUIVALENT OF THE ROYAL 
TOURNAMENT: A FRONTAL VIEW OF THE 


RIBCHESTER HELMET. NOTE THE MURAL 
CROWN AND JOCKEY-CAP-LIKE PEAK. 


Continued.} 

deer in the bed of an old watercourse at 
Guisborough, and was presented to the 
British Museum in 1878. The frontal sur- 
face is decorated with figures, among which 
can be seen a snake. The Newstead helmet 
(Figs. 4 and 5), which was found at New- 
stead Fort, in the parish of Melrose, in 1906 
(previous pictures appearing in our issue of 
September 1, 1906), is of beaten brass and 
is in remarkable condition. At the base 
of the peak are two small studs which 
probably served to attach both the interior 
lining and the vizor mask, after the fashion 
of the Ribchester helmet. The crown of the 
helmet is embossed with a vivid design, 
showing a naked winged figure standing up- 
right in a boat-shaped chariot and driving a 
pair of leopards. Above is a second winged 
figure, floating in the air and bearing what 
may be a palm branch. This figure also 
holds reins attached to the leopards. This 
helmet is now in the National Museum 

of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


(Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are reproduced by permission of 
the British Museum ; Figs. 4 and 5 by permission 
of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland.) 











FIG. 5. THE NEWSTEAD HELMET: 


AN OBLIQUE VIEW FROM THE BACK 


FOUND AT NEWSTEAD, NEAR MELROSE, IN 1906. THIS IS MADE OF with bones of horse, boar, bos and WHICH, WITH FIG. 4, REVEALS THE BEATEN-OUT MOTIF OF A NAKED 


BRASS AND STILL GLEAMS AS BRIGHTLY AS GOLD. {Continued on right, CHARIOTEER DRIVING A PAIR OF LEOPARDS, WITH A WINGED FIGURE ABOVE 


com c 
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oO 
A NEWLY-DISCOVERED RARITY OF ROMAN ARMOUR: THE WORTHING HELMET. 


FIG. 6. NEWLY-FOUND WHILE DREDGING THE RIVER WENSUM AT 
WORTHING, NORFOLK: A RARE TYPE OF ROMAN PARADE HELMET; 
A REAR VIEW. 


FIG. 8. AN OUTSTANDING ADDITION TO THE SMALL NUMBER OF ROMAN PARADE HELMETS (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 
EVER DISCOVERED: THE WORTHING HELMET, SE FROM THE SIDE, SHOWING THE EAGLE-FEATHER CREST AND 
THE DRAGON-LIKE MONSTER ON THE SIDE. 


The story of the finding of the remarkable Roman parade helmet we illustrate on this page, together with a 
description of it, is given in the following note by Mr. R. Rainbird Clarke, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant Curator of the 
Castle Museum, Norwich. 
sa N addition to the select company of Roman parade helmets was made on August 15, 1947, when dredging in the 

River Wensum, at Worthing, Norfolk, 15 miles north-west of Norwich, revealed the highly-decorated 
helmet shown in the accompanying illustrations (Figs. 6, 7, and 8). The discovery was promptly reported to Norwich 
Castle Museum and investigated by the staff. The helmet is now displayed there by courtesy of Mrs. R. M. 
Rivett. Until laboratory tests have been carried out it cannot be stated if the metal is bronze or brass. It 
is bright yellowish in colour and appears to have been gilded. The distinctive crest (Figs. 6 and 8) is decorated 
with a design derived from eagle’s feathers and terminates in an eagle’s beak. Each side of the helmet is 
decorated in repoussé work with a fabulous dragon-like monster with a three-pronged tail. The front is orna- 
mented at the top with serpents whose heads may be seen beneath the monster's feet. At the base of the 
front is a central rivet (Fig. 7), but it is uncertain if a vizor-mask was formerly attached as there are no other 
apparent fastenings. Decorated helmets of this type are extremely rare, and in 1911 Mr. James Curle, the 
excavator of Newstead, was only able to quote from the whole Roman world ten helmets to which vizor- 
masks had probably been attached as well as six helmets complete with vizors. In Britain a complete helmet 
with vizor of iron was found at Newstead, Roxburghshire, and of bronze at Ribchester, Lancashire (Figs. 1 
and 2, opposite page). A bronze helmet from Guisborough, Yorkshire (Fig. 3), and a brass one from Newstead 
(Figs. 4 and 5), as well as a brass mask from the latter complete the story from Britain. The Newstead 
examples alone can be dated with precision and were made before 100 A.D. A more precise dating of the 
Worthing helmet cannot be given until closer parallels are located from military sites in Europe. The bronze 
helmet with white metal plating from Heddernheim, in Hesse, also bears an eagle crest. These helmets are 
generally regarded as parade helmets for cavalry exercises of the type described in Arrian’s treatise written in 
136 A.D. rather than for actual warfare. The discovery at Worthing is also interesting as it constitutes the 
first Roman military object to be found in Norfolk—a predominantly civilian area in the Roman period. From 
the same bed of peat under several feet of shingle were dredged a pair of iron shackles of Roman type, secured 
by a barrel padlock which bears obvious marks of having been forced, pottery and the antler haft for a tool. 
The same site yielded numerous oak piles which appear to be the remains of a timber bridge across the Wensum 
and perhaps link up with a Roman road which has long been suspected to exist in this vicinity." Three of the 
Roman parade helmets found in Roman Britain and mentioneti by Mr. Rainbird Clarke are illustrated on the 
opposite page. For a closer comparison, the following figures may be of interest. The Worthing helmet weighs 
1 Ib. 5§ oz, and the average thickness of the metal is 1-1°5 mm. The height including crest is 25°1 cm., 
the length, from back to front, 24-2 cm., and the greatest width, 20°2 cm. It is brass or bronze and yellow 
in colour. The Ribchester helmet and vizor (Figs. 1 and 2) is about 26°5 cm. high, and is of dark bronze, light 
in weight and thin in metal. The Guisborough helmet (Fig. 3) is about 24 cm. high, is of either brass or 
bronze, and is a light reddish-yellow in colour. It is also of very thin metal. The Newstead helmet (Figs. 
4 and 5) is of bright brass and weighs 1 lb. 34 oz. From rim to peak it measures about 38 cm., and its 

FIG. 7. BEATEN FROM BRASS OR, POSSIBLY, BRONZE: THE WORTHING maximum width is nearly 23 cm. It would appear quite clear that none of these helmets could have been used 
HELMET SEEN FROM THE FRONT, SHOWING THE EAGLE-BEAKED CREST, in combat, and that they were used for ceremonial parades or military displays. 
Photographs on this page by A. E. Coe and Sons, Lid., Norwich. 
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A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF SHELLEY. 
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“SHELLEY: A BIOGRAPHY”: By NEWMAN IVEY WHITE.’ 


WO colossal volumes, of about 1500 pages! I won- 
dered how an English firm, in these days of severe 
restrictions, could do it. But a solution occurred to me: 
I looked for an imprint; and I found “ printed in the 
United States of America.’’ These are bound, imported 
sheets (the author is a professor in an American University) 
and it is better that we should spend our dollars on serious 
books than on most of the films we get. 

The size of the book depressed me. Sometimes these 
huge lives of poets are pleasantly surprising; Professor 
Harper’s about Wordsworth was one of that kind. Some- 
times they are inflated by romantic padding ; I remember 
Miss Amy Lowell’s life of Keats, which opened with a 
novelistic description of the appearance of London on the 
day of Keats’s birth, a mournful wind blowing withered 
leaves about the autumnal streets ; when for all she knew, 
or I know, the day may have been still and sunny. Fear, 
in this regard, chilled my bones when I read the opening 
paragraphs of Professor White’s monumental work. “ In 
the late cighteenth century the pleasant south-eastern 
county of Sussex had almost forgotten some of its former 
glories. The puissant Cinque Ports of Plantagenet times 
{most of which, by the way, were in Kent] had degenerated 
into towns of secondary importance or mere watering- 
places. The remains of feudal grandeur that caused 
Horace Walpole to regard eastern Sussex as ‘the Holy 
Land of Gothic abbeys and castles’ were of antiquarian 
interest only. A once-flourishing iron industry had moved 
nearer the northern coalfields, leaving only shallow pits 
to be utilised occasionally as fish-ponds. Only about a 
third of the land was arable, and much of this was of poor 





SHELLEY AS A BOY. 


One of the very few authenticated portraits of Shelley. “‘ An 
unsigned miniature oil-painting of a brown-haired, fair-skinned 
boy of seven or eight labelled on the frame ‘ P. B. Shelley,’ and 
endorsed on the back of the frame: ‘ This miniature was given 
to me by my poor dear friend Shelley in the presence of Lord 
Byron. Leigh Hunt.’ The handwriting is undoubtedly Hunt's 
and the portrait has an unbroken history as a Hunt family 
heirloom until about 1909,” 


By permission of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


quality. The principal products—potatoes, grain and 
hops—were hardly more than enough to supply local 
markets. The domestic manufacture of woollen fabrics 
was expiring under the new competition in the north. 
Sussex oak, however, retained its former eminence in 
providing timber for English ships and English homes. 
The Sussex downs still kept their ancient importance 
as grazing land. Southdown cattle supplied many a 
cattle market with its best breed. Yoked in teams 
of eight, in order to conserve their weight for the 
cattle-market, they ploughed the rather stubborn 
clayey soil. During Shelley’s boyhood the county 
supported about three hundred thousand of the best 
sheep in England. In the guide-books and local 
histories of the day there is scarcely a landscape de- 
picted without at least a few sheep in the background.” 

Now, what the deuce has all that to do with 
Shelley, or vven his poetry, in which smelting, wool, 
oak, ship-building, and sheep are conspicuous by their 
absence ? Whoever sat down to a saddle of Southdown 
and said: ‘“ This always reminds me of that stout 
Sussex peasant Shelley"’? If it has any application 
to him it would also apply verbatim to anybody, from 
a Horsham bricklayer to a Brighton plumber, who 
happened to be born in Sussex about the same time 
as the poet. However, there is not much more of 
this elaborate landscape background; we are not 
told how many salmon were caught in the Welsh 








* “Shelley: A Biography.” By Newman Ivey White. 
Secker and Warburg: Two Volumes. Illustrated; 3} guineas.) 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


rivers when Shelley was staying in Wales, or what was 
the condition of the grouse moors when he invaded Scot- 
land. The size of,the book is determined by more facts 
and speculations of the kind which led an early critic to 
dismiss biographics of Shelley as ‘‘ chatter about Harriet.” 
There was more than one Harriet. Professor White is the 
first biographer to make use of the diary of Shelley’s first 





MARY SHELLEY, THE POET’S SECOND WIFE: FROM A 
MINIATURE BY REGINALD EASTMAN. 


By permission of the Bodleian Library. 


love, Harriet Grove ; he draws on letters and contemporary 
criticisms which his predecessors have missed. And he is 
nothing if not thorough. ‘* What a set! Whata world!” 
said Matthew Arnold; and here we have more of it. 

I may give an example. There are fifteen pages about 
an episode in 1818. Shelley registered at Naples the birth 
of a child, Elena Adelaide, to himself and his wife Mary. 
The witnesses to the record were “‘ Francesco Florimonte, 
fifty-seven, a cheese-monger living at 128, Fondo Pennino, 
and Antonio di Lorenzo, twenty-three, a hairdresser living 
at 223, Riviera di Chiaia. The certificate -of baptism 
states that the midwife was Gaetano Musto.”” The scandal 
has been (for the child certainly wasn’t Mary’s) that the 
infant was the daughter of Shelley and Claire Clairmont, 
who was at that time living with the Shelleys. The 
“evidence "’ as to that rests on blackmailing statements 
produced by two servants who had been dismissed for having 
an illegitimate baby—which sounds odd, though almost 
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LORD BYRON AFTER HIS DAILY RIDE AT PISA AND GENOA. A CUT-PAPER 
SILHOUETTE BY MARIANNE HUNT, WHO ALSO MADE ONE OF SHELLEY, 


NOW BELIEVED LOST. 


Reproductions from the book “ Shelley: A Biography”; by Courlesy of the Publishers, 


Messrs. Secker and Warburg. 





anything about Shelley sounds odd. Professor White spends 
fifteen pages on examining every possible hypothesis. ‘‘ In the 
abstract,” says he, ‘“‘ there are four hypotheses, one of which 
must be the solution of Elena Shelley’s parentage. She must 
have been the daughter of Shelley and Claire, of Shelley and an 
unknown mother, of Claire and an unknown father, or of 
parents both of whom are unknown.” He goes in a grim 
and sleuthy manner through all the possibilities and then 
decides (without evidence but, I admit, with likelihood) 
that Shelley merely adopted an Italian girl-baby to replace 
the daughter he had lost, and gave her his name out of fear 
that, if he returned to England, that monster the Law 
might take her away from him. “ In his loneliness he must 
have thought of a desire that had formerly been an 
obsession with him. This long-standing desire was to 
adopt a little girl, As a small boy he had scoured the 
neighbourhood for a gypsy girl to adopt ; as a youth he had 
with difficulty been dissuaded by Gibbons Merle from 
adopting and educating two little girls. At Marlow he 
had adopted Polly Rose, so far as circumstances permitted. 
Now that his daughter was dead, the idea recurred. He 
had already tried, and failed, to persuade Byron to allow 
Allegra to remain with him. Perhaps an adopted daughter 
might win Mary back to her usual self. He would name her 
Elena, after his portrait of Mary in ‘ Rosalind and Helen.’ ”’ 

This is a very solid piece. of work, and sometimes 
(Shelley being one of the most autobiographical of poets) 
it does shed light on the poems. But trudging through 
it I found myself occasionally murmuring to myself, 
“‘ Happy is the poet who has no history.”” But then I have 
to remind: myself that, if the poet is eminent enough, a 
history will be invented for him. The late Sir Sidney. Lee 



























SOUTHEY IN 1814: AN ENGRAVING BY HENRY MEYER 
FROM A DRAWING BY JACKSON. 


wrote a colossal Life of Shakespeare. A half-sheet of 
notepaper would contain all the facts we know about 
Shakespeare ; it is even conjectural that he went to 
the Stratford Grammar School; but Sir Sidney made 
an enormous fabric of a “ Life,’”’ pinned together by 
“* Doubtlesses ’’ and ‘* Probablys.”’ 

It sometimes occurs to me that more people may 
read the lives of the poets than read the works of the 
poets. The stable and law-abiding are so fascinated by 
the lives of the vagrant : it is, as it were, the desire of 
the Star for the Moth. Shakespeare is lucky in so far 
that so little is known of him from exterior documents : 
but how well we know him from his works !* ‘* Lord, 
what fools these mortals be!” he may exclaim in 
Paradise as he surveys the conjectures as to his secret 
amours, and the attributions of his work to one or 
other member of the Elizabethan House of Lords. 
But poets, I suppose, ask for it. They come into 
the category, recently defined by a politician in 
office, of Eels and Butterflies: and it is the proper 
destiny of Butterflies to be pinned, and of Eels 
to be jellied. 

I think that, this evening, I shall read some of 
Shelley’s poems in order to take out of my mouth 
the taste of all these facts about marriages, entails, 
and bank-balances. Professor White undertook a 
certain kind of job and has done it supremely well. 
But “bird thou never wert” could certainly be 
said to him with truth. Had Shelley, with his interest 
in chemistry and physics, encountered his biographers, 
he would probably have attached fireworks to the 
tails of their coats. 

Some day, perhaps, someone will write a book 
about Shelley’s poetry, and let sleeping wives lie. 
The poems need sifting and demand praise. I 
wonder if other people are as tired of that wretched 
Godwin as I am? 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING: PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S BRIDESMAIDS AND PAGES. 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET. a 


Born on August 21, 
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Born on December 18, 1941. 


LADY MARY CAMBRIDGE. 
Daughter of the Marquess of Cambridge. A _ grand-niece 
of Queen Mary. Born in 1924. 











Younger daughter of their Majesties — of the bride. H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. 


cs Daughter of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. Born in 1936, 
oh she is the youngest of the bridesmaids. 
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H.R.H. PRINCE MICHAEL 
OF KENT. 
Born on July 4, 1942. 














\ LADY CAROLINE MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT. 
Second daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch, niece of H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Gloucester. Born in 1927. 
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LADY ELIZABETH LAMBART. 
Elder daughter of the late Field Marshal the Earl of Cavan. 
Born in 1924. 
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\ THE HON. PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN. 


Younger daughter of Lord Mountbatten. Cousin of the bridegroom. 
Born in 1929. Queen. 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth will be attended by eight bridesmaids and two pages on 
the occasion of her marriage to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N., at Westminster 
Abbey on November 20. Above we show photographs of the bridesmaids; and two 
pages who have been chosen for the honour. The material for the wedding dress is 
being woven by Winterthur Silks Ltd., Dunfermline, and the material for the brides- 
maids’ dresses by W. B. Smith and Co., Nottingham. The materials for the going- 


THE HON. MARGARET ELPHINSTONE. 
Youngest daughter of Lord Elphinstone, brother-in-law of the Daughter of the late Hon. John Hersert powest.gen, brother 


MISS DIANA BOWES-LYON. 


Born in 1925. of the Queen. Born in 


ay 


away costume are being woven by Coudurier, Fructus and Descher, of Lyons, France, 
and Blin and Blin Ltd., Barnoldswick, Yorkshire. The dresses and costumes are 
being designed by Norman Hartnell. Eight bridesmaids has become the traditicnal 
number for Royal weddings in recent years, but at Queen Victoria's wedding in 1840 
her train was borne by ‘“ twelve unmarried ladies'"’ at a ceremony described as 
“Plain without pomp, yet rich without a show.”’ 
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THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARNHEM EPIC: 
MEMORIALS AND DEVASTATION IN THE TOWN TO-DAY. 


THE RUINS OF THE GROOTE KERK AT ARNHEM AS SEEN FROM A DERELICT GERMAN TANK WHICH DURING THE BATTLE AT ARNHEM APPROACHED THE AIRBORNE FORCES’ HEADQUARTERS 
A BASTION IN THE OLD TOWN WALL, AND WAS STOPPED BY AN ANTI-TANK SHELL. IT HAS NOW BECOME AN OBJECT OF INTEREST TO LOCAL YOUTHS. 


EPTEMBER 17 was the third anni- 
versary of the airborne landing of 

the Ist Airborne Division at Arnhem, 
from which, after a heroic nine-days 
stand against overwhelming odds, only 
some 2000 were brought back across the 
Lower Rhine. After the operation the 
inhabitants were evacuated and the town 
was held by the Germans until April 1945, 
and was seriously damaged by fire and 
shelling as a result of constant artillery 
duels. After the town had been liberated 
most of the 100,000 inhabitants returned 
to find it a bare skeleton, but they 
immediately began the work of recon- 


wrk . ae - , 
bs 4: x > ae ne bes) ae | struction by clearing the streets and 
PR ere a, 4 wd Ent bv we ea =< re BAR mn 6=s repairing as many houses as possible. 
ba al a + uta? “a f Arnhem was formerly one of the most FOR COMPARISON WITH 
rate ua ae + F?2 oth #+* “2% . a a ee aa a teeth wi) Laan taf beautiful towns in the Netherlands and TH 
: : : A. ai The. a) Seer widely known as a tourist centre, but 
- gradually it is being restored to its former 
condition. The inhabitants hold the men 
of the Ist Airborne Division in great 
esteem and several monuments have been 
erected to commemorate their great feat 
of arms, while the graves of the fallen are 
carefully tended by the townspeople. 
Our photographs show Arnhem as it is 
to-day, and, in one case, as it was in 1939 
before Hitler had plunged the world into 
a long and destructive war. 





(LEFT.) WHERE THE DEAD OF THE BRITISH 

AIRBORNE FORCES REST: THE CEMETERY 

AT OOSTERBEEK, WHERE THE GRAVES ARE 
CARED FOR BY THE LOCAL PEOPLE. 


COMMEMORATING THE AIRBORNE LANDING IN THE VICINITY: A MONUMENT MADE LYING IN THE NAVE OF THE RUINED GROOTE KERK: ONE OF A FINE PEAL OF FORTY-FIVE 


OF CONTAINERS, ERECTED BY THE INHABITANTS OF HEELSUM, NEAR ARNHEM, BELLS BY FRANS HEMONY (1650), WHICH FELL WHEN THE 305-FT.-HIGH TOWER WAS DESTROYED. Cee ce ae 


IN WHICH GENERAL 
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OMPARISON WITH THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE RIGHT: A VIEW OF ARNHEM IN 1939, WITH ARNHEM IN 1947: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE SAME VIEWPOINT AS THAT 
THE TOWER OF THE GROOTE KERK 1N THE BACKGROUND. ON THE LEFT AND SHOWING THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY WARFARE, 
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ORATING A GREAT FEAT OF ARMS: THE AIRBORNE MEMORIAL OPPOSITE THE HOTEL MADE FROM A PILLAR SALVAGED FROM THE RUINED COURTS OF JUSTICE: A SIMPLE 
4ICH GENERAL URQUHART ESTABLISHED HIS HEAD ARTERS IN SEPTEMBER 1944. MEMORIAL PLACED AT THE APPROACH TO THE RHINE BRIDGE, WITH TRIBUTES AT ITS FOOT. 
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HE Association of Military Attachés in 
London recently gave a luncheon-party 
t6 which I had the honour and pleasure of 
being invited. The Belgian Military Attaché, 
Colonel A. Bigwood, who is the doyen, received 
the guests, introduced them to other members 
of his association where they did not know 
them, and must have been largely responsible 
for the success of an informal and most 
pleasant function. This provided a good 
opportunity to obtain impressions of the British Army as 
it appeared in the eyes of exceptionally acute professional 
foreign observers. I do not suggest that one could expect 
devastating criticism on such an occasion from Military 
Attachés. They are discreet persons, chosen in part as 
polite men of the world. They have to weigh their words 
in public. Yet I am convinced that those of them who 
went out of their way to give favourable verdicts, with 
chapter and verse where they praised, were entirely sincere. 
If they had not found subjects to 
praise they might still have praised, 
but it would have been in ‘general- 
ities. Most of them, for example, 
had recently visited the School of 
Infantry at Warminster, and had 
seen an exercise carried out by the 
Army and the Royal Air Force in 
co-operation which is probably as 
neat and as realistic a show of its 
kind as has ever been staged. It 
was clear that they fully appreci- 
ated the combination of imagination 
and organisation which had been 
put into this exercise and its 
beneficial effects upon training. 
The conversation which I, how- 
ever, found most interesting was 
with one of the Military Attachés 
whose country’s forces, and especi- 
ally its cadets and young officers, 
had recently undergone training 
with the British Army. (There are 
several countries which come into 
this category, so that I am not 
betraying confidences, even if what 
was said to me on this subject can 
be considered as such, which I 
hardly think was the case.) The 
whole experiment, he said, had 
been most satisfactory. The train- 
ing had been sound and efficient. 
He had been impressed, above all, 
by the spirit behind it. He had 
found in the instructors examples 
of enthusiasm and keenness, of a 
lively and jimaginative approach to 
minor tactics, weapon training and 
organisation, aud good manners— 
this last he emphasised. He had 
no doubt whatever that the found- 
ations laid had been solid, that the 
young soldiers of his country had 
been well prepared, and that they 
had taken away with them happy 
memories of strenuous but highly interest- 
ing courses of instruction. I told him that 
I had seen"some of these young men, and 
that, if our instructors had been successful, 
it was clear that they had been aided in 
their difficult task—for military training is 
never easy and becomes more difficult when 
there are even partial language barriers— 
by having good material to work on. 
We are much given to self-criticism, 
even self-depreciation nowadays, and in 
some directions with only too much reason. 
The Army has not been exempt, and the 
attacks have often come from inside as 
well as from outside. I could not help 
feeling that I should have liked some of the 
iconoclasts tO be present on this occasion, 
and to have heard this tribute to that 
often maligned institution, the British 
Army. When ,we took over these tasks 
in several countries we had the chance of 
advertising the British Army abroad. But 
there was a risk, too, since there can be 
bad advertisements as well as good. It 
would now seem that the chance has been 
seized and the risk avoided. Our instructors, 
our military training establishments, our 
tactical methods, and the units whose 
special task it has been to display them to 
spectators, have made a good impression, 
and that upon observers who are as difficult 
as any in the world to impress, the pro- 
fessionals who know their trade and are 
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REPRESENTATIVE OF THE POST-WAR BRITISH ARMY: 


OF THE U.S. ARMY, ACTING 
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of 1946, that I could have picked a team there which no 
army in the world would find it easy to equal. In this 
respect the British Army is at the top of its form and its 
future prospects are excellent. No element could be more 
indispensable to the well-being of an army which is now in 
the final stage of the *“‘ run down” after a great war and the 


full mobilisation of the country’s man-power, and which 
is faced with the task of creating the organisation required 
in time of peace. But, after all, it is only one element 
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A DETACHMENT OF THE 2ND BATTALION THE ROYAL 
TRIESTE RECENTLY WHEN IT WAS INSPECTED BY LIEUT.-GENERAL JOHN C. H. LEE, 
SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED FORCES,» MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE, 
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Regular element. I belicve Iam right in 
saying that recruiting has improved—it 
certainly showed signs of doing so a short 
time ago—but it is still too low for the 
Army’s needs. iThe third has no great 
effect upon the present state of the Army, 
but must have an important and unfavour- 
able effect upon its future. It is the decision 
to reduce the period of national service to 
twelve months. I have already given my 
reasons for condemning this decision and need not go 
into them again, except to emphasise how much the 
modern soldier has to learn, even if he is not destined to 
be a tradesman. Finally, there is uncertainty about the 
future, which cannot fail to be disturbing. Pressure to 
reduce the forces to a further extent continues. It is 
natural and legitimate that in the present state of the 
country there should be some financial stringency. From 
now on, for example, petrol will be much more strictly 
rationed. This is as it should be, 
but we must be careful even in 
rationing. I have not forgotten the 
days when economy in fuel kept the 
Navy in port when, from the point 
of view of efficiency, it should 
have been at sea. 

One grumble I have heard from 
a few instructors and regimental 
officers concerns the type of a pro- 
portion of the cadets and young 
officers. It is to the effect that 
they are inclined to be selfish and 
to look first on every step or 
tendency in the light of its bearing 
upon themselves. There is nothing 
dishonourable or undesirable in 
self-interest, but in all the best 
armies of the past the officers 
have looked upon thgmselves as in 
a peculiar degree the representa- 
tives of their country. We hear a 
great deal of the reforms of the 
great war minister Roon which 
created the Prussian Army of 1866 
and 1870, but less of the influence 
of the King, the future Emperor 
William I., who constantly drilled 
into the corps of officers the sense 
that they were dedicated to a great 
calling, of the highest honour. This 
country has not to imitate the 
Prussian Army, or any other, but 
the army in question does provide 
an illustration of the fact that a 
spirit of exceptional devotion and 
enthusiasm is demanded of its 
military officers by any nation 
which expects high morale as well 
as material proficiency in weapons 
and tactics from its troops. I cannot 
be sure how far the criticism I 
have mentioned is justified, and it 
was certainly intended to apply 
only to a relatively small minority ; 
but I feel I ought to mention it, rather 
than look exclusively on the sunny side. 

There is one other consideration which 
it would be unsafe toneglect. I have spoken 
of the effect upon acute foreign observers of 
our methods of instruction and training, and 
expressed the opinion that they are favour- 
ably viewed—and deservedly so. There is 
another aspect on which foreign eyes are 
fixed, and in this case those of the great 
Powers as well as of the small. It may be 
briefly described as our ability to maintain 
the stations which it is obviously our in- 
terest to maintain, and which it is apparent 
to all professional onlookers that our 
Government's military advisers desire to 
see maintained. In all future economies we 
should keep in mind this principle: there 
comes a point when failure to meet commit- 
ments, to hold such stations as I have 
described, not only damages our interests 
directly, but hurts them to an equal or even 
a greater extent in its effect upon foreign 
observers. A nation can all too easily lose its 
allies and its friends by military weakness. It 
often occurs that among them there are states 
which, after watching carefully for some 
time, come to a conclusion that may be 
expressed in these words: ‘“‘ This is the side 
that would suit us best. This is where our 
true sympathies and our interests lie. But 
we see now that we shall get ourselves into 
trouble if we lean that way; there is not 





strength enough there to bear the weight. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE POST-WAR BRITISH NAVY: RATINGS FROM THE CRUISER AJAX : 
Much as we regret the necessity, we shall 


AWAITING AN INSPECTION BY LIEUT.-GENERAL LEE IN TRIESTE, 


quick to detect the slipshod or the bogus. 
We are now at peace, and the Army cannot 








maintain its reputation on what it has 
accomplished in war; that is, on what it 
has been. It will be judged, especially in 
professional circles, by what it is now. It 
is clear that, where the activities which I 
have described are concerned, the verdict 
of those who are in the best position to judge has been 
favourable. 

I will own that I should have expected such a verdict 
in this sphere. It is one in which we are at our strongest. 
The young lieutenant-colonels and majors—in our ugly 
jargon, “ The G.1 and G.2 level "—who fill the majority 
of the posts on the staff and as instructors are probably the 
best we have ever had. They are capable of making any 
enterprise run well, even if their subordinates are not as 
fully-trained as might be and have to be coached them- 
selves. I remember thinking, when I visited the great 
training centre at Paderborn, in Germany, in the spring 


In the article on this page Captain Falls makes the point that the British Army cannot maintain its 
reputation on what it has been, but will be judged abroad by what it is now; and this is also true of 
the Navy and the R.A.F. The prestige of the Armed Forces must rest on their efficiency and on their 
strength. Captain Falls states that it is on the British garrisons in foreign stations that the eyes of 
foreigners witl be turned for an assessment of the Forces’ strength and quality. 

representatives of our post-war Army and Navy on parade in Trieste during a recent inspection. 


among many, however important it may be. And it cannot 
be denied that there are weaknesses, which, fortunately, 
do not affect the instruction given to troops of other nations. 
Some of these will disappear with time, but there are some 
for which a cure will not be found easy. 

The first is the very fact that the Army finds itself in 
a state of transition : it has been one sort of Army ; it is to 
be another sort ; but meanwhile it is neither one nor the 
other. This is unavoidable and in the circumstances not 
serious. The second is to be found in the fact that the 
“run down” has been accelerated without there having 
been a sufficient counter-balance in recruiting for the 


Our photographs show 


have to re-orient our policy.” 

It is an open secret that the strength of 
the Army has already been reduced beyond 
original intentions. It is not very strong 
now, and its future strength will to a great 
extent depend upon the measure of success 
attained in the building up of the new Territorial Army. 
But a more immediate need is that of garrisons for foreign 
stations. On them, and on their quality, the eyes of many 
forcign observers will be turned, We still possess the makings 
of a good Army, good enough to cause us to be respected in 
peace and to provide the nucleus of an effective fighting 
force in war. Yet we shall not achieve either respect in 
peace or strength in war if we return to the ostrich-like 
policy of the days before the last war. We have hardly 
ceased to riddle that policy with criticism, but already the 
fallacies of the past are being expressed once again. That 
road leads—well, to Munich, Dunkirk and Singapore. 
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JEWISH REFUGEES IN GERMAN CAMPS: | 
THE. PEACEFUL SCENE AT POPPENDORF. | 
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MAKING THEMSELVES AT HOME IN THEIR MOST COMFORTABLE QUARTERS FOR MONTHS : 
YOUNG JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS HAVING A MEAL IN POPPENDORF CAMP. 
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HELPING THEIR ELDERS é 
TO DRAW WATER : JEWISH 
CHILDREN ROUND AN 
EMERGENCY WATER TANK 
IN THE POPPENDORF 

CAMP. 


[* our last issue we 
gave pictures of the 
arrival in Hamburg of the 
Jews who attempted an 
illegal entry into Palestine 
in the President Warfield ; 
and we reported the dis- 
embarkation of the first 
batch to reach Germany 
in the Ocean Vigour. The 
disembarkation of the 
Empire Rival was even 
more orderly and rapid, 
but this may be accounted 
for by the fact that a time 
bomb was subsequently 
discovered in the ship. 
With the passengers of 
the Runnymede Park con- 
siderable trouble was ex- 
perienced and force had 
to be used with a body 
of well-organised recalci- 
trants. On arrival at the 
Péppendorf and Am Staw 
Camps, however, all the 
Jews are reported to have 
behaved quietly and to 
have made themselves at 
home. Their daily ration 
is reported to be 2800 
calories, which is described 
as more than double that 
received by the average 
German; and Jewish or- 
ganisations are expected 
to provide extra comforts. 


SEEMINGLY IN GOOD HEALTH AND BOUNDING SPIRITS: JEWISH 
SGAL IMMIGRANTS DA} NG A NATIONAL DANCE IN THE SUNSHINE 
OUTSIDE A NISSEN HUT IN POPPENDORF CAMP, 
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SMILINGLY COLLECTING THEIR FIRST MEAL ON ARRIVAL AT POPPENDORF CAMP: SOME OF THE FIRST WILLING HANDS FOR AN UNPOPULAR FATIGUE! SMILING YoUNC 
BATCH OF JEWS FROM THE OCEAN VIGOUR, THE DAILY RATION 1S ABOUT 2800 CALORIES. \ JEWESSES IN THE POPPENDORF CAMP PREPARING TO WASH UP 
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THE LINER A&BINA DEL PACIFICO LYING AT A BELFAST WHARF, BEFORE THE 
ENGINE-ROOM EXPLOSION WHICH KILLED TWENTY-THREE DURING TRIALS. 
After extensive war service, without any damage, the liner Reina del Pacifico, of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, recently reconditioned, was on an extended trial, north of the 
Copeland Is., near the mouth of Belfast Lough on Sept. 11, when there was an explosion in her 
engine-room. The total death-roll, by Sept. 14, was 23 and about 60 others were injured. 


FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS: DEATH AND 
DESTRUCTION IN TWO CONTINENTS. 


THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL OF SKARA, SWEDEN, BEFORE (LEFT) AND DURING (ABOVE) THE DISASTROUS 
FIRE WHICH ON SEPTEMBER I0 DESTROYED ALL EXCEPT THE WALLS AND TWO TOWERS. 


On September 10, two hours of fire sufficed to see the complete destruction of the interior of Skara, one of the four 
oldest of Sweden's cathedrals. Lack of water, owing to the prolonged drought, made the work of 


the fire brigades extremely difficult. The cathedral was consecrated in 1151 by Bishop Odgrim and 
contained the sarcophagus of Erik Soop, who saved the life of Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Stuhm. 





— 


THE ISLAND QUEEN, THE LARGEST INLAND PLEASURE STEAMER IN THE U.S.A., BEFORE (LEFT) 
AND (ABOVE) AFTER THE EXPLOSION, WHICH SANK IT. 

The J/sland Queéén, an all-steel, five-decked pleasure steamer, which cost £175,000 to build and was reputed 

the U.S.’s largest inland pleasure steamer, was destroyed in dock at Pittsburgh when fire followed two 

explosions. The ship sank after two hours, during which intense heat defeated rescue attempts, and by 
nightfall twenty-eight bodies had been recovered from the hull. 


A PATTERN OF DESTRUCTION: THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DESIGN RESULTING FROM THE FIRING AT 
NIGHT OF A BARRAGE OF NINE 4'5-IN. ROCKETS, FROM A U.S. LAUNCHING DEVICE, KNOWN 
AS A ‘‘ XYLOPHONE,” ONE OF WHICH CAN BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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SOME ITEMS OF NEWS FROM ABROAD. | 
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IRAQ: A VIEW OF THE 


ON AUGUST 15. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN 
NEAR BASRA, 


CELEBRATION OF INDIAN 
FLAG-HOISTING CEREMONY AT MAKINA, 


THE 


mee 
oo lite 





AT AN OUTPOST ON THE MORGAN LINE 


AMERICAN ARMY GUARD, 


A TATTERED UNION FLAG 
BRITISH GUARD RELIEVES AN 


HOISTING 





WILHELMINA 
HONOUR, 


IN THE NAME OF QUEEN 
A MAGNIFICENT SWORD OF 


TO BE PRESENTED TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS: 


Indian Independence Day was celebrated on August 15 not only in India but wherever Indian troops 
were stationed. Our. photograph shows the ceremonial with which the 7th Battalion The Sikh Regi- 
ment stationed at Makina, near Basra, in Iraq, hoisted the flags of Pakistan and India over the 
barracks on that day. Guards of honour consisting of Sikhs and Punjabi Mussalmans were drawn up 
in front of the barracks and the pipe band of 401 Garrison Company, Ist Punjab Regiment, resplen- 
dent in green uniforms, was also present.——lItalian and Yugoslav forces were due to take over the 
frontier posts along the provisional Italo-Yugoslav boundary from Allied troops on September 16: 
Our photograph shows a British guard relieving an American guard at an outpost of the Morgan Line’ 





due for evacuation on September 15.——The magnificent sword of honour illustrated above is to be 
presented to General Eisenhower in the name of the Queen and people of the Netherlands. The 
sheath is of gold richly ornamented with pearls and precious stones. 
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WHEN “THE MINER COMES TO TOWN.” 


On September 11 Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, opened an exhibition, “The Miner Comes to Town,” 
at 540, Oxford Street, London. Sponsored by the National Coal Board, the exhibition is designed to 
show the Londoner, whose remoteness from the coalfields may make him ignorant of many aspects of the 
miner’s life, exactly what happens below ground and some of the difficulties with which the miner 
has to contend. The main feature of the exhibition is therefore.a replica of a mine comnplete with 
“ coal-face,”” haulage system, and underground mining machinery. On this page we illustrate the old 
and the new in haulage systems—the power-loader and some of the pit ponies which have been 
brought to London and are on show; being quartered at night in the Royal Mews. In a speech 


Mr. Lawther said that the miners hoped that as a result of the exhibition many from the towns 
would go to the mines, 


veal 
~~ - 
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ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFICULTY OF CUTTING COAL BY HAND IN A LOW, NARROW SEAM: 


AN EXHIBIT AT “‘ THE MINER COMES TO TOWN” EXHIBITION. 





MECHANISATION IN THE MINES: A POWER-LOADER BEING DEMONSTRATED IN AN EXHIBITION 
WHICH TAKES THE LONDONER “‘ BELOW GROUND”’ AND SHOWS HIM HOW COAL IS OBTAINED. 





PONIES ARRIVING 
EXHIBITION. 


HAULACE: PIT 
THE MINING 


SYSTEM OF COAL 
BE SHOWN AT 


OUT-DATED 
TRAIN TO 


REPRESENTING THE 
IN LONDON BY 
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LEAVING FOR SERVICE UNDER FOREIGN 


FLAGS: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


A FAREWEI 


CAE 
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SOLD TO FOREIGN POWERS ON THE COMPLETION 


On September 9 Admiral Sir Harold Burrough, Commander-in-Chief The Nore, in- 
spected the last two flotillas of minesweepers, consisting of seventeen ships—many 
still manned by reservists—at the Royal Naval Minesweeping Base, Queenborough, 
Kent. These ships have just finished the final clearance of mines in British waters, 
and the inspection took place prior to the crews steaming their vessels to Italy, Greece, 
Egypt and Turkey, to whom they have been sold. The work which these ships have 


| 


OF THEIR TASK IN BRITISH WATERS : 


carried out in all weathers has been arduous and not without danger, but in the 
tradition of the Royal Navy, has received little publicity from the time they arrived 
at their base on the Isle of Sheppey—where the old Queenborough ferry port was 
taken over for their use and a long jetty constructed—to the time when they were 
ready to leave, their task accomplished. Very few people were present to watch the 
farewell inspection, but among them was Captain de Grineau, whose pencil has recorded 


THE LITTLE 


REWELL TO THE 


“ BYMS” 


1. ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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OF THE MINESWEEPING FLOTILLAS. 
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IE LITTLE SHIPS OF THE MINESWEEPING FLOTILLAS LEAVING THEIR BASE FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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his impression of the scene. The British Yard Minesweepers, or ‘‘ Byms,”’ were 
built in the United States naval yards to British specifications, and have proved well- 
fitted for their task. The drawing shows the little ships casting off from their final 
moorings and passing their Base ships—the Tribal Class destroyer Eskimo and the 
destroyer Garth—as they take station en route for Sheerness and the open sea. The 
sketch was made from Garth, whose »ows and those of Eskimo are seen in the left 


| 
| 


foreground. Also on the left is the jetty, with its line of ‘‘ Byms”’ moored in twos 
and threes and, in the distance, the smoking chimneys of a glass factory. As each 
little ship came abreast of the Base destroyers its crew, drawn up on the fo’c’s'le, 
saluted, and this salute was acknowledged by the officers on the bridges of the Base 
ships. The vessels berthed just ahead of Phe destroyers are M.L.s which are 
remaining to carry out any further clearance that may be necessary. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
NOTABLE OCCASIONS IN PICTURES. 
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eN Y A CAMERA RECORD OF RECENT EVENTS. 
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SIR WALTER ALCOCK. 
Died on September 11, aged 
eighty-five. Organist at Salisbury 


Cathedral 
retirement 
Organist and com 


from 1916 until his 


four months ago. 
r to his | 


pose’ 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 1902-16. | 
President of the Royal College { 
of Organists, 1925-26. He was 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
AUTHORITY : MEMBERS OF THE NEWLY-FORMED BOARD 
AT THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER. 

The British Electricity Authority held its first meeting on Sep- 
tember 11 under the chairmanship of Lord Citrine. Our photograph 
shows (i. to r.) Sir J. Wright, Mr. H. J. Randall, Mr. J. Eccles, 
Sir W. Walker, Mr. E. W. Bussey, Sir Henry Self, Mr. E. Shinwell, 
Lord Citrine, Mr. J. Hacking, Dame Caroline Haslett, Lt.-Colonel 
E. H. E. Woodward, Alderman W. Lewis, Mr. J. S. Pickles. 
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GEN. SIR ARTHUR WAUCHOPE. 
Died on September 14, aged seventy- 
three. High Commissioner and 
C.-in. for Palestine and High 
Commissioner for Transjordan, 
1931-38. Had a distinguished record 
in the South African and First 
World War as an officer in the 
Black Watch. G.O.C. Northern 
Ireland, 1929-31. 
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organist at three Coronations. ty 
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- \ THE DEPARTURE O 
THE TEST TEAM IN THE DURBAN CASTLE BEFORE THEIR 
DEPARTURE FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
The South African cricket team left for home on September 11. 
Although there may be some disappointment in South Africa that 
they did not win any of the five Test matches, there can be no dis- 
appointment about the way in which they won the admiration 
of all who played against them. Alan Melville proved the most 
popular captain ever sent to this country from the Dominions. 
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MRS. GEORGE KEPPEL. 
Died at Florence on September 11. 
A great hostess of the Edwardian 
era and a link with the intimate 
circle of the Court of those days. 


Lieut.Colonel the Hon. George 
Keppel, third son of the seventh 
Earl of Albemarle. 
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AFTER WINNING THE ST. LEGER. 


The Maharajah of Baroda’s Sayajirao won the 1947 St. Leger on 
September 13 by a head from M. Boussac’s Arbar, with the Aga 
Khan’s Migoli three lengths behind, third. Pearl Diver, winner of 
the Derby, was fourth. Sayajirao is trained by F. Armstrong. 


MISS NANCY RIACH. 
Died on September 15 at Monte 
Carlo. Twenty-year-old British 
swimming champion, taken ill during 
the European swimming champion- 
ships held in the previous week. 
Had been breaking swimming 
records since the age of fifteen. Was 
one of Britain’s main hopes for next 


MAJOR A. J. IRVINE. 
Labour candidate at the Edge Hil! 
by-election, retained the seat for 
the Government with a majority of 
1953 votes. There was a 63-per-cent. 
poll. The by-election was caused 
by the death of Dr. R. Clitherow, 
Labour, who polled 13,150 votes at 
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AT THE SIAMESE EMBASSY : H.E. NAI DIRECK JAYANAMA, 
FIRST SIAMESE AMBASSADOR TO LONDON, WITH HIS WIFE 
AND THEIR TWO YOUNGER SONS. 

The Siamese Ambassador in London. H.E. Nai Direck Jayanama, 
has now been joined by his wife and two younger sons, Jedsdar, 
aged eight, and Voraput, aged six. His two elder sons have been 
in London for some time. Mr. Jayanama is the Siamese delegate to 
the United Nations and is at present in New York, with his wife, 
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; He is a brother of Dante, the 1945 Derby winner, and was bought | 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S PLAN TO MEET THE ECONOMIC CRISIS : SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, ADDRESSING REPRESENTATIVES OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS. 


The next stages in the Government’s plan to meet the economic crisis were outlined by Sir Stafford 

Cripps to a meeting of 2000 representatives of employers and workers in the Central Hall, West- 

minster, on September 12. He said that there must be an increase in exports, by early next year, of 

£31,000,000 a month. To achieve this the Armed Forces, and the less essential industries, will be cut, and 
there will be substantial reductions in building and civil engineering. 
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for the General Assembly. 


A GIFT 
OF CARDIFF CASTLE TO THE LORD MAYOR, ALDERMAN GEORGE FERGUSON. 


On September 10 Lord Bute handed over the keys of Cardiff Castle and the mace to the Lord 

Mayor. By this generous gift the historic castle and grounds become the property of the citizens 

for all time. Thousands of people joined a choir of schoolchildren in singing the Welsh national 

anthem as the centuries-old standard of the Bute family was lowered from the Norman keep and 
replaced by the flag of the City of Cardiff. 
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THE WEEK IN BRITAIN: PICTURES FROM ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 


- cas nT Be 2 : he. es - 
PERHAPS THE SOURCE OF THE GOLD FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S WEDDING-RING: THE ONLY TAKEN DOWN FOR CLEANING AND OVERHAULING: THE GREAT DIAL OF 
WORKING WELSH GOLD-MINE, GRAIGWEN WORKINGS, WITH THE BARMOUTH ESTUARY BEHIND. HENRY VIII.’S ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK, A FAMILIAR FEATURE OF HAMPTON COURT. 
Graigwen is the only working Welsh gold-mine. Lying near the Barmouth Estuary, it is said to be producing The astronomical clock at Hampton Court, whose dial we here show taken down for cleaning, 
very rich ore—both gold and silver—one assay showing as much as 19 oz. of gold per ton of rock. ‘Hopes was made for Henry VIII. in 1540 and is a well-known feature of Clock Court: The clock 
have recently been expressed that the gold for the Princess’s wedding-ring may come from this British source. now has modern works, but its bell, which antedates Wolsey, is the oldest thing in the Palace. 


* 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE RADLETT AIRFIELD DURING THE EXHIBITION ORGANISED THERE BY THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS, 
WHEN MORE THAN SEVENTY OF BRITAIN’S LATEST AIRCRAFT TYPES WERE SHOWN TO THE PUBLIC, 


Representatives of the Governménts and aircraft industries of forty-five countries were present at the 
opening, on September 9, of the British Aircraft Industry’s “ shop-window ’ display of their craft. All 
types of aircraft from giant air-liners to tiny communication ‘planes, helicopters and gliders were shown, 
thirty of the more than seventy types making their first appearance at such a show. Besides actual 
aircraft, the static exhibition, the biggest yet, housed stands for the display of aviation equipment. 


INDUSTRY'S SHOP-WINDOW : 


/ 
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OPENED BY THE PRIME MINISTER ON SEPTEMBER 13, AS A MEMORIAL TO BEATRICE THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS M ARET AT THE “‘ ENTERPRISE SCOTLAND EXHIBITION, WHICH 
PASTUREWOOD HOUSE, ABINGER, NEAR DORKING, WHICH IS TO BE AN EDUCATIONAL THEY INSPECTED DURING THEIR RECENT VISIT TO EDINBURGH. THEY ARE SEEN 


WEBB: 
CENTRE FOR ALL SECTIONS OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. EXAMINING A COLOUR PRINTING PRESS. 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: A MISCELLANY 


PREPARATIONS POR THE ATTEMPT TO CREATE MAN-MADE RAIN: A LARGE CONTAINER OF 
SOLIDIFIED CARBON - DIOXIDE BEING LOADED INTO A TWIN-ENGINED AWSON AIRCRAFT. 
An attempt was recently carried out in this country to create man-made rain by scattering “dry 
ice’ (solidified carbon-dioxide) on cumulus cloud, in order to precipitate ice crystals which, it was 
hoped, would accelerate the formation of rain by local reduction in temperature. The experiment 
was carried out on September 8 by Airwork, Ltd., after they had been informed by the Meteorological 
Office that suitable cloud would be present. Three aircraft flew 300 miles over the Midlands, in a 
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A NEW TACTIC IN THE WAR AGAINST INSECT PESTS : TOWING A GREAT CANOPY 
OVER A CABBAGE FIELD WHILE A LETHAL GAS IS PUMPED BENEATH. 
Perhaps the most unendingly destructive of all the insect pests which beset the farmer 
and the market gardener are the many species of aphis, of which green-fily is most 
familiar to the man in the street. We show here an experiment carried out by Pest 
Control, Ltd. A large canopy, larger than a tennis court, is towed slowly over the crop 
and a nicotine gas is pumped in below it, the canopy serving to conserve the gas. 


PROVIDE A NEW LIFE FOR GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN REFUGEES: A BAG OF GOLD 
TEETH, FOUND IN A NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMP, BEING EXAMINED. 

ntly 378 boxes of Nazi loot, including such items as gold teeth pulled from the heads of con- 

ution camp victims, gold wedding-rings and brooches and other articles of value which are 

aceable an! unclaumed, were handed over to the reparations director of the preparatory commission 


THE OPENING 


SEPT. 20, 1947 


OF NEWS PICTURES. 


‘ , 


TO REDUCE THE TEMPERATURE: A BLOCK OF “DRY ICE” WHICH WAS SCATTERED 
ON A STRATO-CUMULUS CLOUD FROM AN AIRCRAFT IN AN ATTEMPT TO CREATE RAIN. 


search for the right kind of cloud. Two hundredweight of carbon-dioxide was dropped on a strato- 
cumulus cloud, but with no effect worth recording. Similar experiments have been carried out in the 
United States and in Australia with at least partial success, and in our issue of April 19 we gave a 
picture of a precipitation of snow, later melting into rain, over the township of Gresham, in Oregon 
Australian experiments based on Sydney also brought about a rainstorm in February. 


OF A NEW TRAIN-FERRY SERVICE: THE SUFFOLK FERRY ENTERING THE ZEEBRUGGE CANAL 
ON SEPTEMBER 3 TO INAUGURATE A NEW L.N.E.R. SERVICE’ BETWEEN THAT PORT AND HARWICH. 


On September 3 the Suffolk Ferry, a new train-ferry steamer, built at John Brown’s shipyard on the Clyde and inct 

in May of this year, inaugurated a new direct service between Harwich and Zeebrugge. It is able to carry : 

trucks, and it is operated by the London and North-Eastern Railway. It is designed to carry fresh fruit and vegetable 

and other perishable goods direct from France, Italy and Belgium to British markets, without the time-wasting factor of 
repacking and reloading, which otherwise would have to take place at both the ports. 


} 





NAZI LOOT TO BE SOLD TO AID REFUGEES: SOME OF THE BOXES OF UNCLAIMED 
VALUABLES AWAITING DISPOSAL BY THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEES ORGANISATION. 
of the International Refugees organisation under the terms of the Paris Reparations Council agreement 
The articles are to be sold and the money so obtained will be used to aid Jewish and non-Jew 

nationals of Germany and Austria who wish to emigrate or who do not wish to be repatriated 
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A V. AND A. MUSEUM INNOVATION: INDIAN DANCES AND INDIAN STATUARY. 
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(ABOVE.) THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN 
DANCE IN STATUARY: TWO 
SLATUES OF NATARAJA, OR THE 
COD SIVA AS LORD OF THE 
DANCE, BOTH BRONZES FROM 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND 
BOTH OF ABOUT THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY A.D. ; EXAMPLES FROM 
THE CURRENT VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM EXHIBITION, 


HE arrangements for 
the opening of the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum's exhibition on 
September 17 of ‘* The 
Human Form in Indian 
Sculpture ’’’ included an 
entirely new and remark- 
ably interesting develop- 
ment. Ram Gopal, the 
Hindu dancer whose inter- 
pretations of the spirit of 
Indian dance are known 
throughout the world, has 
recently arrived in London. 
When our photographs 
were taken he, together 
with his associated baller- 
ina, Shevanti Bhosle, were 
[Continued below. 


(LEFT.) RAM GOPAL, THE WELL- 
KNOWN HINDU DANCER, WHOSE 
TRADITIONAL ART RECENTLY 
POINTED THE CURRENT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON EXHIBITION OF 
INDIAN STATUARY. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN STATUARY REVEALED IN THE LIVING DANCE: RAM GOPAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT WHILE REHEARSING HIS PERFORMANCE 
TO ILLUMINATE THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIAN STATUAKY. 








(LEFT.) IN ONE OF 
THE HIERATIC POSES 
WHICH INDIAN ART 
HAS FAMILIARISED : 
RAM GOPAL AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM, DURING A 
PRELIMINARY RE- 
HEARSAIL 





Continued.) 

at the Museum, rehearsing for the programme in 
which, at the opening of this exhibition, they were 
to give a series of traditional dances designed to 
illustrate and interpret the significance of the various 
poses which are to be found in the statuary exhibited. 
Siva, the destroyer or regenerator of the great Hindu 
triad of gods, is many-faceted, being both benevolent 
and terrible, being god of arts and learning, of repro- 
duction and destruction, revelry and asceticism and 
also as portrayed in the two statues we reproduce, 

the lord of the dance. 
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THE | e “ DOLLAR- SAVING ” PETROL CUTS: A WORLD-WIDE SURVEY | 
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The figures of crude production and rehning 
capacity are not precise totals for 1946 but are the 
estimated levels at the end of the year. For certain 
European countries (marked X on the key) however, 
and for Burma, the East Indies and the Far East, 
where war-damaged installations are being restored, 
the pre-war level is shown. 
~ sineaiiaiga : 
t WORLD CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION AND REFINING CAPACITY. \ \ 
\ 
Refining Refining Refining 
Production Capacity Production Capacity Production Capacity \ 
Canada 1,000,000 13,000,000 United Kingdom 50,000 5,000,000 U.S.S.R. iin T 
United States France* 50,000 7,500,000 Eastern Caucasus 15,000,000 25,000,000 Production Capacity G 
. Netherlands E. Indies 
East Coast 2,700,000 47,500,000 Holland* 300,000 700,000 (Baku and Grozny) = 
Mid-Continent 47,600,000 68,000,000 Belgium* — 500,000 Other Caucasus (in- 900,000 _3,500,000 Sumatra 4,600,000 5,000,000 ye 
Gulf Coast 133,000,000 92,400,000 Germany® 600,000 2,600,000 cluding Ukraine and Java 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Rocky Mountains 6,700,000 8,200,000 Italy*® 10,000 2,000,000 Galicia) Borneo 1,700,000 2,100,000 
‘ ia® D 
Pacific Coast 44,700,000 48,500,000 Austte —: oe Volga and Urals 3,300,000 —_—-5,000,000 a 100,000 ne 
Total United States 234,700,000 264,600,000 Hungary* 700,000 700,000 : Vv 
- Other Eastern 3,200,000 4,000,000 e 
Mexico 7,000,000 9,000,000 Rumaniae 4,400,000 9,000,000 Total N.E.I. 7,400,000 8,100,000 Ire 
nt ivr e U.S.S.R. Total 22,400,000 37,500,000 
Venezuela 54,500,000 5,800,000 Pelend peageand soengened 
29,000,000 Czechoslovakia*® 30,000 600,000 
ee W. mache going Yugoslaviae 30,000 400,000 British Borneo 900,000 1,000,000 To 
Trinidad 2,800,000 3,900,000 Iran 19,000,000 20,000,000 ° 
800, Albania 100,000 40,000 ia 1,100,000 ‘1,000,000 . 
Cuba 20,000 250,000 Bulgaria re) 90,000 raq 4,400,000 1,000,000 on 
Argentina 2,900,000 5,000,000 Portugal eae 220,000 Saudi Arabia 9,000,000 4,500,000 India: 400,000 500,000 1.4 
Peru 1,700,000 2,000,000 Norway® — 50,000 Bahrein 1,000,000 5,000,000 Japan 200,000 4,500,000 
3,200,000 900,000 Swed — 500,000 . 
Colombia nomen Kuweit 2,000,000 mee. China (incl. Manchuria) 70,000 750,000 
Ecuador 300,000 160,000 Denmark —- 50,000 
Brazil 10,000 250,000 Morocco 4,000 40,000 Egypt 1,200,000 1,800,000 Formosa 5,000 350,000 
Uresmey a 400,000 Canary Islands —_ 600,000 Palestine -— 4,500,000 Australia ical 400,000 


Bolivia 50,000 50,000 *Applicable to refining capacity only. Lebanon are 300,000 


mvstnanssnannssttstaeense abstain dmnnahnannennnanganahnannnsansannnanenenns nen: enna , vammanmannee — wh 2 ; oe Ay ' 
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NEW ZEALAND 


t A COMPARISON OF GREAT BRITAIN’S OIL IMPORTS IN 1938 AND 1946. 


CRUDE OIL. 
Total Imported by Great Britain: 
1938 1946 
Gallons in Gallons in 
Thousands. Value. Thousands. Value. 
567,953 £5,177,532 537,266. £9,669,460 


CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY : 
1938 1946 
(Gallons in Thousands.) 
Dutch W. Indies 160,782 British W. Indies 228,485 


Iraq “es .. 141,796 Venezuela .. 139,985 
Venezuela .. 138,975 Iran a .. 80,998 
Iran as so Seam USA. .. .. 45,035 

MOTOR SPIRIT. 
Total Imported by Great Britain: 

1938 1946 

Gallons in Gallons in 
Thousands, Value. Thousands, Value. 
1,456,667 £24,764,928 1,207,987 £31,166,271 


CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY : 
1938 1946 
(Gallons in Thousands.) 
Dutch W. Indies 589,531 Dutch W. Indies 332,836 


Iran and U.S.A. : U.S.A. . . 386,282 
U.S.A. «+ 314,497 
Iran o< . - 314,066 

British W. Indies 90,607 Iran .. 303,413 


Soviet Union .. 47,460 British W. Indies 101,221 


KEROSENE. 
Total Imported by Great Britain: 
1938 1946 
Gallons in Gallons in 
Thousands. Value. Thousands. Value. 
206,362 £3,004,476 404,449 £9,323,848 


On August 6 the Prime Minister announced in the Commons that the Government's plans to 
meet the crisis included a cut in the basic petrol allowance for private motorists of one- 
third. This was followed by an announcement from 10, Downing Street on August 27 
that the basic petrol ration would be abolished altogether from October 1, thus bringing 


motoring for pleasure to an end. 


Although the figures relating to the amount of petrol 


used annually by private motorists cannot be divulged “‘in the national interest,’ it is 
known that there were 1,859,000 private cars licensed at the end of May this year, and 


CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 


1938 : 1946 
(Gallons in Thousands.) 
Iran ea .-, 59,884 U.S.A. .. 116,820 
USA. .. -- 57,800 British W. Indies 93,296 
Dutch W. Indies 50,892 Dutch W. Indies 93,292 
and small quantitiesfrom Iran <a -. 85,213 
various other countries. 

FUEL AND DIESEL OIL. 
Total Imported by Great Britain: 

1938 1946 
Gallons in Gallons ‘in 
Thousands. Value. Thousands. Value. 
687,346 £6,570,470 1,044,505 £19,867,491 


CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY : 
1938 1946 
(Gallons in Thousands.) 
Dutch W. Indies 251,290 Dutch W. Indies 512,044 


Iran ae .- 161,365 Iran .. 327,909 
British W. Indies 118,136 U.S.A. .. 104,687 
USA. .. -- 63,312 British W. Indies 56,391 
LUBRICANTS. 
Total Imported by Great Britain : 
1938 1946 
Gallons in Gallons in 
Thousands. Value. Thousands. Value. 
108,198 £3,953,811 89,078 £5,262,399 
CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY : 
1938 1946 
(Gallons in Thousands.) 
aes. - 50 -- 8,660 USA. .. -. 63,298 
Soviet Union .. 13,360 


469,000 motor-cycles and tricycles. The ban will have the effect of closing many small 
garages and petrol stations, some of which have been opened by ex-Servicemen who have 
invested their gratuities in the business. The map showing the world’s oil producing and 
refining areas and the tabulated statistics of oil production by countries, together with 


the figures of Great Britain’s imports 


1938 and 1946, provide the means for 


estimating whether our oil requirements could be met from sources outside the hard 
currency areas.—{Map reproduced by Courtesy of the Petroleum Information Bureau.) 
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Bee 
POISONOUS PLANTS. 


RECENT tragic case in which five children were poisoned by eating the roots of 
I ) 
the need to warn children that thev 


Water Dropwort (Oenanthe crocata) emphasise 
must not eat wild plants which they do not know to be harmless. 
| 


to teach young children which plants are poisonous, and to do 


ense of security when eating plants against which they have not 


A great deal of a child’s interest in the countryside will be lost if it is not allowed to eat i 
s / i 


ome wild fruits or leaves, so the safest course is to teach them 
a few easily recognised plants which they can eat safely, and 
give them strict instructions not to try any others. Children 
love to pick wild strawberries, and they cannot fail to know the 
blackberry, and, in suitable districts, the blaeberry or whortle- 
They might also be allowed to eat hips and haws if 
inclined, but should first scrape out the hairy seeds 
If they wish to eat leaves, the very character- 
istic leaves of Wood Sorrel and Sheeps Sorrel have a pleasant 
acid flavour, and those of the garden nasturtium 
refreshing. The newly-burst leaf-buds of the hawthorn 
a nutty flavour and come at a time when other wild “ foods 
are rare. In aitumn the hazel nuts are well known. Children 
in many parts of the country dig up the tubers of the Earth 
Nut; these are pleasantly tasted, but unless the children can 
be trusted to identify them correctly, it- is advisable to leave them 
in ignorance of the fact that “ nuts ’’ can be dug out of the earth. 

The Water Dropwort belongs to a group of plants, the 
Umbelliferae, which includes several other poisonous plants, but 
also several of our commonest vegetables, such as the carrot, 
the parsnip, parsley, and celery. It is this curious mixture of 
useful and poisonous properties that makes this group so danger- 


berry. 
they feel 


from the rose-hips. 


1 
aiso 


have 


are 


ous. It is probably true to say that all cases of fatal poisoning 
by Umbellifers—and they must account for a high proportion 
of the deaths from plant poisoning—are due to their mis- 


identification as vegetables. Fool’s Parsley (A2thusa cynapium) 
is so called because its young leaves are occasionally eaten as 
parsley with fatal results. The stems of Water Dropwort, 
Hemlock (Conium maculatum), and Water Hemlock (Cicula 
virosa) have all been eaten as celery and their roots as parsnips. 
The reason why this family of plants contains so many valuable 
food plants and so many dangerous poisons is that their tissues 
are permeated with a system of oil reservoirs. These may be 
particularly abundant in the seeds—giving aniseed and caraway 
their strong flavours—and it is from the nature of these oils, 
whether nutrient or harmful, that the plants take their very 
different properties. 

The roots of other plants may be mistaken for 
vegetables. Iwo which have caused deaths are White 
Bryony (Bryonia dioica) and Monkshood (Aconitum 
napellus). The former is a common plant with green 
stems which twine among hedgerow bushes. It bears 
attractive red berries which are poisonous, but it is 
most certainly fatal if the thick tapering root is eaten 
in mistake for a vegetable. The root is dug up in 
autumn, when the poisonous principle is strongest, 
because it has a value in pharmacy. It is extremely 
like a parsnip and perhaps for this reason has been 
cooked and served, with the result that whole families 
have died. The root of the Monkshood, a common 
garden flower, is very similar to horse-radish, and since 
it also contains‘a drug and is a merchantable commodity, 
mixing or mistaken identity have led to fatal poisoning. 

Poisonous leaves are eaten less frequently than 
poisonous roots, and perhaps this is why so poisonous 
and common a plant as the Foxglove (Digitalis pur- 
purea), which has only a small rootstock, is rarely 
the cause of trouble. For some reason the Annual 
and Perennial Mercuries (Mercurialis) are exceptions, 
for they are not infrequently used as green vegetables 
by country folk, and deaths have been caused by 
both plants. It is interesting to note that the poisoning of domestic 
animals is usually by foliage and rarely by roots. 

Another case of mistaken identity is the use of the fruits of 
Caper Spurge (Euphorbia lathyris) in place of true capers. All 
spurges contain a white milky juice which exudes from the broken 
stems and leaves. Children should not be allowed to play with 
this juice because, in several species, it is an extreme irritant if 
it reaches tender skin, and has been known to cause such severe 
swellings inside the mouth that swallowing became impossible and 
death has resulted. The plants most dangerous to children are 
undoubtedly those which bear poisonous berries. These are so 
abundant and so tempting in appearance that children cannot be 
too strongly warned against eating fruits and berries which they 
do not know. Even in the garden the bunches of black berries 
borne by the universal privet are dangerous, and the berries of 
the attractive gardem shrub Mezereon (Daphne mezereum) have 
also proved fatal. Many people enjoy the pink flesh of the berries 
of the Yew, and it is a curious fact that this part of the plant is 
harmless, though most other parts, including the seed enclosed 
by the flesh, are highly poisonous. Children should never be 
allowed to eat Yew berries, because many deaths have been 
caused by a seed being swallowed with the flesh. 

In the hedgerows the bright red berries of the two Bryonies 
are abundant in autumn. The Black Bryony (7Tamus communis) 
is unrelated to the White Bryony, but resembles it in being a 
climbing plant which bears poisonous red berries. Because of 
their abundance and their attractive appearance it is perhaps 
these two berries which children must be warned against more 
than any others, though no doubt they are not so virulently 
poisonous as the nightshades. 

The Deadly Nightshade (Atropa belladonna) is a rarer plant 
than is commonly supposed because its name is frequently applied 
to the common Woody Nightshade, or Bitter-sweet (Solanum 
dulcamara). This plant, like the Bryonies, trails among hedgerow 
plants, and its brilliant red egg-shaped berries are very attractive. 
The flower is like a miniature potato flower, having purple 
petals and a central column of yellow stamens. The rather 


POISONOUS 


similar Black Nightshade (Solanum nigrum) has white petals and small, round, black | 
Judging from conflicting accounts, the poisonous nature of these two plants varies 
in intensity, but since they have proved extremely dangerous at times, they must always 
The Deadly Nightshade and the related Henbane (Hyoscyamus | 
The berries of the former 
Henbane does not bear berries, but 
its poisonous seeds have proved fatally attractive to children.—Dr, W. R. PHILIPson. 


fruits. 


be treated as very poisonous. 
niger) are fortunately uncommon plants, occurring on waste land. 
are rather large, purplish-black, and slightly flattened. 


OF SCIENCE. BS 
RO ae Win cS i 


$0 May 


been specifically 


THE ATTRACTIVE RED BERRIES OF THE WHITE BRYONY WHICH 





It is useless to attempt 
give them a false 


t warned. 





OF THE UMBELLIFFRS OFTFN MISTAKENLY IDENTIFIED 
FOOL'S PARSLEY (ithusa cynapium), so 
YOUNG LEAVES ARE OCCASIONALLY 
WITH FATAL RESULTS 


ONE 
AS VEGETABLES: 
CALLED BECAUSE ITS 

EATEN AS PARSLEY 





ARE, 
AND ABOUT WHICH CHILDREN SHOULD BE WARNED 
WHEN THESE BERRIFS ARE ABUNDANT IN THE HEDGEROWS, 





BELONGING TO THE SAME FAMILY AS THE CUCUMBER AND 


VEGETABLE MARROW YET POSSESSING A POISONOUS ROOT 
RESEMBLING A PARSNIP: WHITE BRYONY (Bryonia dioica), 
A COMMON HEDGEROW PLANT. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


| for publicity. 


j 


be poison, 


'{ NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


| T is no use thinking that ‘“‘ Lord, I Was Afraid,’’ by Nigel Balchin (Collins ; 
can be digested at a gulp, or dealt with in a few hasty paragraphs ; all one can do is to 
suggest, and that vaguely, what sort of book it is. 
warns us, technically fiction at all. 
I allegorical and unlimited ; or as the pageant of seven characters in search of a raison a’étre ; 
or even as the story of our time in dramatic pictures, or the Masque of World War II. 


HOWEVER, 
IN THE AUTUMN, 


lot of action, mostly violent. 
confidence whatever ; even the wonderful Patricia, with her golden hair, may quite easily 
So, through petting-parties, cracks on the head and another corpse or two, 
we reach the dramatic show-down—and it is all extremely virile. 






CS POT of 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


12s. 6d.) 
“ss 


Not, in the first place, as the jacket 
One might describe it as a super-tragi-comedy, 


For 
it is very much a war book; the characters have reached 
maturity in time for just that. They are Phillip Locke, seen off 
to manhood by clouds of witnesses, but with no reliable infor- 
mation ; Anne,~his destined bride, the mere girl; the sophisti- 
cated Murrays—he a professing cynic, she, against her heart, 
competing like mad; Hargreaves, the inflated Old Boy, who 
speechifies and wriggles into place at the top; Pamela, who 
drags along behind him, gasping for oxygen; and finally Punch 
Hopkins, the life and ‘soul of the party. Are they really special 
to our time? If so, it is by dint of opportunity—the semblance 
of opportunity. There are not even cross-roads any more. 
Look at Anne: she might be a business woman, or an artist, or 
a hockey champion, or simply a glamour girl—but in point of 
fact, she has not the instinct; she has only day-dreams and a 
sense of inferiority. Phillip achieves the Grail, declines to be 
taken in by it—and then ahat? Punch Hopkins is disgusted 
by his own antics, yet why snap out of them ? 

Such is the preamble—from the first, acute and witty, 
copious in devices, a pyrotechnical tour de force. Only the 
effects are scattered. Unity approaches with the Driver, almighty 
Smith—and so we plunge into war. And what a war! A 
dramatic sequence, an all-round survey, an analytical fantasy 
more exact and brilliant than one would have thought possible. 
I can only name a scene or two: the triumph of the Great 
Executive Image—the last-ditch scene—the air-raid shelter, 
which is a platonic death-scene—the Americans-in-Britain scene, 
or Zoological Interlude—the rowing scene, or Last Lap. It is 
all so funny, so deadly true, so Protean in form, so brilliant in 
dialogue. And then the return of peace, with its Big Three 
conference (a “‘ friendly ” card-game), its department store, new 
style, and, of course, the Brains Trust on What To Do About 
It. Though the characters are somewhat overshadowed by this 
national comedy, it seems to have been quite good for most of 
them ; but afterwards they are none the wiser, no farther on. 
And when Noah’s flood recurs, not one of them, except Hargreaves, 
will take a chance of life. They see the objections. 

And that, we gather, is to be the epitaph of their gener- 
ation. They were afraid, and hid their talent in the 
earth. For they never failed to see the objections. The 
author gives us no hope; his comedy is bitter with 
a smiling, relentless bitterness. He could not be 
more intelligent. But he is of Phillip’s generation, 
and sees objections even to that. 

By contrast, how relaxing to subside on plain issues 
and holy war! ‘“ The Unvanquished,’’ by Howard 
Fast (Bodley Head ; 8s. 6d.), is a simple monument 
of hero-worship. Its holy war—against the British ; 
its hero, Washington. It covers the early days, the 
days of Brooklyn and Manhattan, of defeat, retreat, 
desertion and almost outlawry ; days when all seemed 
over, time and again. Mr. Fast believes in putting in 
the warts, but there are no moral warts. His saint 
is awkward, bony, unbrilliant, ignorant of war; a 
simple gawk of a man, repressed and yearning for 
affection ; a clumsy failure, born out of luck : a wooden, 
soft-cored, unidea’d imperturbable. But all these 
scarecrow features are adornments; they stamp a 
character which would be lowered by talent or grace, 
or any form of competition with other men. For the 
plodding scarecrow is more than human. He has only 
just a name, like other people; mostly he is “ the 
big man,” “‘the Virginian,” ‘‘ the foxhunter,” “the Virginia 
squire.” He is aloof, alone—in unselfishness, humility, single- 
mindedness ; and almost, one would often think, in the will to 
fight. His soldiers run away in battle and desert wholesale, 
while the civilians bar them out or blow their brains out. But 
this lack of fervour does not reflect upon the cause; it merely 
shows up the fox-hunter. 

In general, the supporting figures have not much interest or 
story-value ; indeed, there is no story, only the campaign. That, 
however, is full of spirit—carefully true to fact, but worked 
into a zestful dramatic narrative. 

“The Cygnets,’’ by Prudence O’Shea and Meg Sheridan 
(Macdonald ; 8s. 6d.), is a real novel, with a good little plot. It 
is also a decided lark. At first, I thought that romantic Heronden, 
with its twins who flew out into Life, who had an “ undefeatable 
quality,’’ who were gay and ruthless and pirate-bold—I thought 
all that was too shop-worn, and too much of a good thing. The 
style is rather pert, and the humour not exactly choice. But it 
all comes right enough. The Trehearns, in middle-age, have 
nothing ruthless about them; Anthony is a stockbroker, stolid 
as can be, with a climbing wife, while Amanda, though a popular 
actress, is sweet and humble and an angel of generosity. There 
was a third at Heronden, a cottage child whom Anthony loved ; 
but he went away, and Sukie went to America.- There she 
brought up Amanda’s little girl, and now they are coming 
home. Which means a great deal of trouble. For though Julliet 
is her mother over again, to look at, with those “ fig eyes,’’ the 
talk of pirates has had a nemesis. She is a greedy, heartless 
little beast. She snatches her mother’s play—and how can poor 
Amanda stand up to her ? 

The duel, with its foregone victory for sweetness and warmth 
of heart, for Anthony and Sukie, romance and Heronden, is really 
very good fun. The nice woman is attractive. Even the manner 
grows on one, 

I cannot say the same of ‘‘ Too Busy to Die,’’ by H. W. Roden 
(Hammond ; 8s, 6d.)—unless you care for the tough-promiscuous 
as a glamour line. An old man calls on the narrator with a 








cock-and-bull story about oil-wells and long-lost relatives, and gives him 2000 dollars 
The next event is the client’s murder. 
spot the criminal, and enlists the help of Sid Ames, private investigator. 


Johnny regards it as a duty to 
Then there is a 
The long-lost relatives have turned up, and inspire no 


K. Jonn. 
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A RELIC OF CHARLES II.’"S NAVY: THE LONDON CUP—FOR THE LONDON MUSEUM. 


THE London Cup, 

recently acquired 

by the Trustees of 

the London Museum 

with the aid of a grant 

from the National 

Art-Collections Fund, 

is a covered cup of 

silver-gilt, standing 

18} ins. high over 

all and elaborately 
embossed on foot, bowl and cover. Though both pieces bear 
the date-letter for 1670, and the pattern is the same throughout, 
the embossing on the cover is less finely executed than that 
on the cup itself, where the flowers and leaves in high relief 
frame two engraved cartouches. One of these bears the arms of 
James Duke of York as Lord High Admiral; the other is inscribed 
“At the launching of his Maties ship ye London, June 26 1670. 
Built at Deptford by Mr Jonas Shish his Maties Mr- Shipwright there. 
Burthen 1338 Tunns.’"’ Asmaller cartouche below gives the additional 
information ‘‘ Men 750. Guns 94,”" while the corresponding place on 
the other side of the cup is occupied by a later inscription, ‘‘ Ex Dono 
John Archer Shish Esqt 1769.’"" The small figure in classical armour 
which surmounts the cover is awkward by comparison with the 
graceful flower-work on the body of the cup. The right arm has been 
broken at some time and mended at the wrong angle, to the detri- 
ment of the spear in its hand, and it seems more likely that the figure 
has no original connection with the cup at all, but was substituted 
for some earlier finial. At some period in the nineteenth century the 

crests and arms of 

“Nine tations : the family of Croft of 

_—— Croft Castle have 

been added to the 

decorations of the 

cover, and the initial 

““C”’ on the shield of 

the figure was prob- 

ably engraved at the 

same time. The 

maker’s mark, I.I. 

between pellets, is 

also recorded on a 

tankard of 1681 at 

Christ's College, 

Cambridge. With re- 

gard to the ship her- 

self, a seventeenth- 

century naval list, 

cited by Charnock in 

his ‘* Marine Archi- 

tecture,” indicates 

that in actual practice 

her wartime com- 

plement of guns was 

increased to 96, but 

the maximum num- 

ber of men was 730, 

while the tonnage, 

according to the list, 

is ten tons lower than 

that given on the cup. 

She was a ship of the 

first rate, and was 

presented by the City 

of London to the 

Royal Navy to re- 

place another ship of 


March 1664, but it was naturally held up to a very considerable 
extent by the catastrophes of the two succeeding years, apart 
from the sudden urgency of fortifying the Thames Estuary and 
the perennial difficulty of actually getting the subscription-money ms 

# 


¢ 


the same name that ; 
had been destroyed. Pepys mentions the project as early ag 


from the persons concerned. It is not on the whole surprising, 
accordingly, that the scheme had to wait some six years for its ful- 
filment, and that that fulfilment was thought worthy of commemora- & 
tion by a noble piece of plate. The recipient would seem to have [2 
been Mr. Jonas Shish, the shipwright who had finally built the vessel. be 
Born in 1605, he had succeeded Christopher Pett as Master Ship- 4 
wright at Deptford in 1668, when war with the Dutch was being 
held up, for a time at any rate, by the junction of England, Sweden 
and the Netherlands in the Triple Alliance. Since the original London 
had been blown up, King Charles’s Navy had suffered further losses, 
not the least of them being the Dutch depredations in the Medway 
in 1667, and new ships were urgently needed. Evelyn the diarist 
went to the launching of the Charles in April 1668, and described her 
builder as “‘ a plaine 
honest carpenter . 
but one who can give 
very little account of 
his art by discourse, 
and is hardly capable 
of reading, yet of 
greate abilitie in his 
calling. The family 
have been ship car- 
penters in this yard 
above 100 yeares.”’ 
Evelyn was not in 
London when the 
City’s gift to the 
Royal Navy was 
launched in her turn, 
but ten years later 
still, on June 13, 1680, he was at the funeral of the old shipwright who nad built up so many of his children to be able artists. I held up the pall with 3 knights, 
her. ‘‘ An honest and remarkable man," he says, “and his death a public losse, who did him that honour, and he was worthy of it.’’ There have been worse 
for his excellent successe in building ships (tho’ altogether illiterate), and for breeding epitaphs than that. 


COMMEMORATING A MAGNIFICENT GIFT TO CHARLES II. FROM THE CITIZENS OF HIS CAPITAL: A COVERED CUP OF SILVER-GILT 
PROBABLY PRESENTED TO THE SHIPWRIGHT WHO BUILT THE WARSHIP LONDON (LAUNCHED IN 1670). 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S KITCHEN IN 1847: 
VERILY AS THOUGH IT HAD JUST BEEN 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOL IN 1847: ‘“‘ NOTHING CAN BE MORE UN- 
PRETENDING THAN THE APPEARANCE OF THIS QUAINT OLD STRUCTURE.” 


NE hundred years ago, in the early September of 1847, a subject 

of great national interest was the approaching sale of Shakespeare's 
birthplace. The Illustrated London News of September 18, 1847, devoted 
no fewer than seven of its sixteen pages to the subject and reproduced 
thirteen engravings by that great master of wood-engraving, W. J. Linton, 
in illustration of the place and its now world-famous surroundings. We 
reprint here seven of those engravings, and it is interesting to compare 
the Stratford of a hundred years ago with the Stratford of to-day, and 
certainly the birthplace has undergone a remarkable change. ‘‘ Of what 
it was in 1574 [we wrote] no notion can be gathered from what it is in 
1847. There is something, indeed, most painful in the contrast of its 
present wretchedness, and our idea of its condition as the comfortable 
home of Shakespeare's parents. The low, crazy frontage—the crippled 
hatch—the filthy remnant of a butcher's shamble, with its ghastly hook— 
on the outside ; and the squalid forlornness of the rooms within, convey 
together such a sense of utter desolation as merges all those feelings of 
respect and awe which such a relic should inspire. Let us hope the result 
of Thursday's sale has saved this interesting relic from further 
desecration, and that for the credit of the nation a sufficient fund may 
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SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE WHEN IT WAS BOUGHT FOR £3000: “LET US HOPE” (WE WROTE 
: v 
SALE HAS SAVED THIS INTERESTING RELIC FROM FURTHER DESECRATION.” | 
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‘* OVER THE BUTCHER’S SHOP, AND APPROACHED BY A NARROW TIMBER STAIRCASE ... 
IS THE CELEBRATED CHAMBER WHERE SHAKESPEARE IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN BORN.... 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
A ROOMY OLD FARMHOUSE DIVESTED OF ITS FORMER HOMESTEAD.” 
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THE FONT WHERE 
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CHAPEL, AS SEEN FROM THE POET’S GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER 1847. } 
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speedily be raised to restore, ‘as far as possible, under the direction and 
advice of competent authority, such portions of it -as may, from time to 
time, have been removed or altered and transmit it to future 
ages with every mark of honour and veneration.’ ” Concerning the sale 
we reported: ‘‘On Thursday the Auction Mart, towards noon, 
became crowded with persons anxious to witness the transfer of the 
interesting property and the sale-room was instantly crowded 
with company, among whom we noticed several distinguished artists 
and men of letters. At one o'clock, Mr. Robins ascended the rostrum, 
amidst loud cheers. (After various preliminaries), 1500 guineas were 
immediately offered. This was followed by an offer of £2000, after 
which £2100 was bid. A letter was then handed to Mr. Robins by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, as Treasurer of the Stratford and London 
Shakespeare Committees, offering £3000. Mr. Robins then said that the 
trustees had just authorised him to state that he would not use his 
privilege of bidding after the offer which had just been made, and the 
property was then knocked down to the Stratford and London Shakespeare 
Committee, amidst immense cheering.” The considerable restorations 
to the birthplace (which our report foreshadowed) were made in 1857-8. 
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FROM GREENWICH TO HURSTMONCEUX CASTLE: A COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX FOR THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 


It has been reported that the Astronomer Royal, Sir Harold Spencer Jones, hopes 
to be able to start work in Sussex next March; but that it seems unlikely that the 
whole move will be completed for at least five years. Astronomical observations at 
Greenwich have been restricted by the impurity of the atmosphere and the lightness of the 
sky at night. An aerial photograph of Hurstmonceux Castle and a brief account of its 
history appeared in ‘* The Illustrated London News” of April 27, 1946. 


Lack of housing—one of the great obstructions in Britain's road to recovery—has 
delayed the move of the Royal Observatory from Greenwich to Hurstmonceux 
Castle, Sussex. The problem of finding living accommodation for the staff of 120 
has been solved by the Ministry of Health giving permission for the erection of 
twenty prefabricated houses, and now the move is to proceed. Workmen have 
arrived at Hurstmonceux to make the necessary structural alterations to the Castle. 


Photograph by William Davis. 
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T seems to me part of the constitution of the regular film critic to be totally indifferent 
to (and even totally ignorant about) good music. How else can it be that my dear 
colleagues, with few exceptions, sit tolerantly smiling while all the perversions and 
“ swingings "" and “ heating-ups”’ of the modern dance band are blared at them from 
the screen? How else can they sit in patient undismay and watch a mighty Wurlitzer 
arise from out the deep orchestral den where it lives, and throb forth sentimental drivel 
or the inanest of modern ballads—all with the uncannily expert and totally unimpressive 
manipulation of a smiling player or Wurlitzer-tamer bathed in a glow of peach blossom 
or azure? How, otherwise, could they sit non-expostulant and heed (when the Wurlitzer 
won’t wake up and arise) some unseen recorded piano being tickled in the peculiarly 
irritating and intensely trivial way of your modern dance-band pianist perpetrating some- 
thing which he calls “‘ Serpent on the Hop” or “‘ Puppy-dog on the Keys” ? 

These things are what the masses of filmgoers—the packers of the country’s Mega- 
lodeons and Glamouradas—like and expect to hear whenever there is a pause at the 
beginning or end of the programme. But they are exactly the same throbbings and rivulets 
which are submitted to the film critics gathered in conclave for their private Press show. 
And I am forced—from observation and long continuance of the practice—to conclude 
that we, as a general rule and as a non-protesting body, enjoy being regaled with such 
interim din and drivel when there has to be a pause from screen-gazing. 

-It would be most imteresting to see what would happen, on one of these hushed 
occasions, if some enterprising manager with a little taste turned on a record of 
Mr. Schnabel playing Schubert or of 
Mr. Casals playing unaccompanied Bach. _, 
I am willing to wager that there would be \ 
an almost immediate protest and a \ 
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THE VIENNA STATE OPERA COMPANY AT COVENT GARDEN. 
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ABOUT THE MENACE OF TO-MORROW. 


T is a tragic fact that an increasing number of books—books by thoughtful, know- 
ledgeable, responsible writers—should find their genesis in the uncertainties of the 
present and the fear of the future; in a grave and pessimistic outlook that asserts itself 
very often despite brave efforts to overcome it. Economic crisis and war and an over- 
whelming sense of lost and threatened freedoms are the compelling motives of these literary 
endeavours to establish the causes, to sound their warnings and, in varying degrees, to 
propound their cures. Aldwyn Abberley, for example, who gave us that delightful book 
about New Zealand, ‘‘ Chase Me a Kiwi,” opens his new book, ‘‘ A Manual for Emigrants ’’ 
(Tantivy Press ; 8s. 6d.), with the assertion that “‘ rarely in the history of the British people 
have so many desired to leave their homeland and seek a better life overseas.” 

It is to guide and help such that he has compiled this volume and, in so 
doing, produced an essay on Empire which it would benefit many inside and 
outside Parliament to study. Mr. Abberley seldom says the things you expect. 
He finds that India occupies an absolutely central position on the azimuthal map: 
she stands at the centre of the Eastern hemisphere in the same way as Warsaw 
stands at ‘the centre of the European area. She is therefore ‘destined by the 
logic of the air-age to become an outstandingly important traffic centre of the 
world.” So, if young air-minded Britons can persuade India to accept their enter- 
prise ‘and aid—well, a nod is as good as a wink! Or, if you are retired with a small 
settled income, he suggests Norfolk Island, the Madeira of the Pacific, where the cost 
of living is ridiculously low and there is no Income Tax. It is anything but a treatise 
on how to succeed overseas, yet it will 
stimulate many who feel that the Mother- 
land is no longer the place for them. 

R. W. Thompson looks not to the 
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demand from ‘‘ The Watchword,”’ “‘ The : an 
Outcry,” and a dozen other dailies and $ \ 
weeklies, for ‘‘something more cheery ”’ 
to beguile the pipe-lighting five minutes. 
It is not so much that they like the bad, 
as that they hate the good. They are, of 
course, like the great British public in 
that—and, equally of course, that may 
be why they serve that public so well, so 
serviceably, so acceptably. But we others 
that have free souls, as Hamlet would say, 
our withers ave wrung by Wurlitzers, and 
we must really somewhere and somewhen 
be allowed an occasional growl at their 
continuing to palpitate and have their 
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Commonwealth, but to South America. 
Shortly before the war he went there to 
find the colonists who had fled from 
threatened frontiers, from wars and 
rumours of wars, and from collapsing 
economics. He now believes that the 
pre-war stream of European migrants 
will become a post-war torrent. So we 
have a new and revised edition of the 
original account of his journeyings from 
Asuncion in the west to Carmen del 
Rio in the east and north along the 
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 aeaateabiiiiiiaaaibies —— *\ banks of the Alto Parana in Paraguay 
EMMY LOOSE, ELIZABETH HOENGEN.{ and Argentine Misiones. “Voice from 

i ane-Segeane. \ the Wilderness ’’ (Macdonald; ros. 6d.) 
: ‘ is more than a vivid account of travels 





being. _I suppose they will continue so 

for as long as the film masses, led ky the film critics 
(if, indeed, they are led), continue to beam at their 
palpitations, and that there is absolutely nothing 
more to be done about their gushing enormity. 

But now, what happens when we have good music 
from the screen—when the occasion of the film is the 
private and public life of one of the great classical or 
romantic composers? ‘‘ The North Wind doth blow, 
and we shall have snow, and what will poor robin do 
then, poor thing?” runs the old ballad. What will the 
poor robin of an unmusical film critic do for shelter 
when they film the life of Beethoven? He will do 


in a great and undeveloped territory; it is an 
enthusiastic claim for the potentialities of South 
America and a suggested answer to the D.P. problem. 
But the would-be settler in this “‘ back-of-beyond ” 
will need plenty of grit and determination if he is 
to survive and succeed. 

Much more grim in his outlook is Louis Fischer, 
author of ‘“‘ The Great Challenge ’’ (Cape; 18s.), which 
deals with the challenge of war, the challenge: of 
Russia. The prevention of war revolves round the 
future relationship between democracies and dictator- 
ships ; consequently Mr. Fischer goes back to review 
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exactly what he did when they filmed the life—or, at 
least, the love-life—of Chopin in “ A Song to Remember.” 
He will look up Beethoven in the nearest encyclopedia | 





the course of events from the beginning of the last 
war to the beginning of peace. He analyses and 
disancts, all the time with Russia in the background. 
Imagine .a partnership of three, he 


CLEMENS KRAUSS. 
Conductor. 








(musical or general), see at a glance that 
the facts have been grotesquely re- 
arranged and twisted and romanticised, 
and then proceed to soak the film in scorn 
as witty as he or she can make it. But 
he or she must have a care! There has 
now arrived a film entitled “Song of 
Love,” whose characters are Clara Wieck 
Schumann (Katharine Hepburn), Robert 
Schumann (Paul Henreid), Johannes 
Brahms (Robert Walker), and Franz Liszt 
(Henry Daniell). This is, at a first, and 
even at a second glance, obviously another 

















says, which must under no conditions 
be dissolved. Then, if one partner 
asks for something and refuses to desist, 
the others give it to him. That was 
the basis of Stalin’s strategy at Teheran 
and Yalta. But why couldn’t Britain 
and America insist? Because, while 
Stalin knew that they would not 
come to terms with Hitler or Hirohito, 
Churchill and Roosevelt did not have 
the same trust in Stalin. This was 
Stalin’s greatest asset in the making 











opportunity for witty scorn—and indeed 
I look forward to our film critics, even the 
best of them and the most careful of 
them, being at their wittiest and their 
most scornful about “‘Songof Love.”” The 
title is terrible. -The casting makes one 
gasp and fear (or hope for) the worst. 
Everything seems set for yet another 
distortion of known facts about great 

people being turned into a big splurgy \, 


JULIUS PATZAK, 


HANS HOTTER, 
Tenor. Baritone. 





The Vienna State Opera Company was du® to open a short season pe on October 4) at Covent Garden on 

September 16. Above we give photographs of two of the conductors and some of the more prominent artistes. 

Professor Clemens Krauss and Professor Josef Krips are both Viennese, the former having previously been 

musical director at the State Opera Houses in Berlin and Munich. Professor Josef Krips has been conductor at 

the Vienna State Opera House since about 1930, except for the years of the Nazi occupation, when he was 

removed from his position. The great Opera House in Vienna will not be repaired for at least two years, 
and the performances have been held in the smaller theatre, where Beethoven used to conduct. 


PAUL SSSSRTTLER. 
Barit 


of the peace. The writer has strong 
words to say about the use and 
abuse of words by the politicians. 
This, he says, is the age of smear. 
Lacking honest argument, the totali- 
tarians sling mud. “The smear is 
a generalisation of the pauper mind: 
* Reactionary,’ ‘ Trotskyist,’ ‘ Fascist.’ 
The smear is an emotional short cut 
to an unproved conclusion.” This is 
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screen-romance, with nothing but some 
nicely reproduced music to recommend it. 

And yet, and yet, “‘ Song of Love” turns out to be far more of a song to remember 
than did the screen biography of Chopin! Hollywood has this time been at some pains 
to be accurate, and I do hope, for their own sakes, that our good critics (who care less about 
Brahms than about brachiopods or bimetallism) will not deride and contemn this piece 
of work for things that look like misrepresentations and are really plain and unsentimental 
statements of fact. The young Brahms really and truly did turn up at Schumann’s house 
(with an introductory letter from Joachim) to find it cluttered up with Schumann’s babies. 
There were eight of these, and the film has the courage to show us at least five. Brahms 
really did—there are letters extant to prove it—set about helping in the nursery and 
dealing with mumps and measles (Schumann, by the way, wrote back to Joachim the 
single sentence: “‘ Das ist der, der kommen miisste.” This might be fairly accurately 
translated as ‘“‘ This is the man we ’ve been waiting for!’’ But Schumann, of course, 
was referring to young Johannes’ talent for composition rather than his adroitness with the 
Schumann infants). No concession is made to public sentimentality. After Schumann 
has gone mad, and after his death, Brahms declares his long pent-up love for Clara. But 
she nods her head and goes off to practise her lost husband’s piano concerto, whereas he goes 
to his own piano and composes another heart-aching, dark romance or ballade. But that is 
exactly what did happen. It does not make a very satisfactory story ; but this is because it 
sticks quite stubbornly and unusually to the facts about Johannes and Clara and Robert. 

Even the casting turns out to have been not too stupid. Miss Hepburn has a good 
deal of Clara’s angularity, poise, and loyalty (the illusion that she is playing the piano and 
playing it brilliantly is a technical miracle). Mr. Henreid, if they had given him a more 


Schumannesque haircut, would have passed shiningly as the rather dull Robert. And- 


Mr. Walker has quite a dash of the sullen nobility of the young, unbearded Brahms. As a 
silent picture—meaning one without words, though not without music—‘ Song of Love” 
would be as remarkable for its general accuracy as for its execution. But, of course, 
everyone talks the baldest American, and talks too much, and plays too little. The music 
is unsnippety and striking. It must strike even the unmusical critics. Avan Dent. 





a survey of present problems well 
worth studying. 

Louis Fischer is an American. Fritz Sternberg is a German-born economist who .was 
expatriated in the early days of Nazism and now lives in New York. He says that the 
great masses of the common people fear the outbreak of a great new economic crisis because 
** they still clearly remember the world economic crisis of 1929 ""—a rather bold generalisa- 
tion. So he goes hack to that year in the first part of his book “ The Coming Crisis ’’ 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.). The second part, in which he tries to look ahead, is addressed more to 
American readers than to us, though its broad principles must affect all. The book is 
written from the Socialist angle, with all the methodical meticulousness of the German 
mind. For the English reader Dr. Sternberg’s views on the present Government, though 
already somewhat out-dated, may be worth bearing in mind in the days to come. Writing 
of nationalisation, he says: ‘‘ Should the Labour Party prove successful in its efforts in 
this direction, then the effects will be felt far beyond the island frontiers of Great Britain. 
If, on the other hand, the Labour Party should make inefficient progress . . . then the 
Socialist forces of the whole of Europe will unavoidably be involved in that defeat.” Of 
one thing the writer is convinced : that we are approaching a world economic crisis which 
will begin in America, and which, “if the monopolist-capitalist elements in the United 
States remain the decisive political factor,” will be a decisive stage on the way to a Third 
World War followed by an epoch of barbarism. 

Recognising the desire of the public for information on world problems, and 
the need for such information as will help in the forming of impartial opinions, 
the London Institute of World Affairs is issuing ‘‘ The Year Book of World Affairs ’’ 
(Stevens and Sons; 20s.). The first volume contains twelve articles ranging from 
a study of permanent features of Soviet policy by Dr. W. Gurian to the peace-time 
application of atomic energy by Professor H. S. W. Massey. To realise how many 

the men and women who are seeking to solve the problems of the present and 
to point a way to a more hopeful future, one has but to glance at the comments 
at the end of this Year Book on over sixty recent works on world affairs in their 
sociological, economic, legal, educational and other aspects. W. R. CALVERT. 
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You don’t hear a competition 
rider asking for ‘PLUGS’ — 


THE WORD Is 





K-L-G CORUNDITE SPARKIN 


K-L-G Sparking Plugs Limited, Cricklewood Works, London, NW2 








‘There is nothing comparable for the 
man who desires an engineering 


masterpiece to serve him all his life.’ 


Evening Dispatch. 
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tyre is rubber; the car- 
cass that takes the weight 
is fabric. Goodyear’s 
patented fabrics and car- 
cass - building experience 
give every Goodyear tyre 
a quality foundation. And 
when you put on top of all 
this the long-wearing, skid- 
resisting All-Weather 
Tread, you’ve got a tyre 
second to none. 
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Breathless excitement as they listen to the 
children’s hour. Yet how often in the past 
has some mysterious trouble in the receiver 
robbed the children of their favourite hour. 
But not today, with Sobell Radio’s 2 year 
guarantee ensuring continuous listening. 
Even the tiniest fault is attended to by our 
engineer at once, in your home, and free 
of charge. Ask your dealer for details of 
Sobell—-the Radio and the Service that 











TANDEMS FOR TIENTSIN 


British goods are ‘ in the window ’ when British films are shown to the world. 
That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his British bicycle. When 
important British films go into production nowadays, manufacturers and the 
Board of Trade and the Council of Industrial Design all co-operate. In 
this way (with no loss at all in entertainment value) films can at the same time 
be worthily representative of many British industries. 


never let you down. 





J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 2 YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 


Advt. of Sobell Industries Ltd., Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks. 
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‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
| tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 







whenever the need arises. 
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strength, comfort and good cheer. 
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In his 
For your pprotection favourite vermouth 


Yes, It’s That Man Again, 


In motoring overheads Ford owners get no unpleasant surprises. If the ever-popular radio star. 
oa ; ; ; You can see from the 
a repair is needed, they know in advance how little it will cost, for twinkle in his eye that he 


knows a good vermouth 


prices of genuine Ford spares and repairs are fixed. As for Service ‘hod ag 
when he tastes one, 


Facilities, there are thousands of Dagenham-trained mechanics at If you have not yet tried 
: a : : ; Vamour you have a treat 
Ford Dealers all over Britain to provide that preventive maintenance in store. Made in the true 

. . . vermouth tradition from 
which stops trouble before it starts. choice imported Empize 


wines blended with health- 
giving herbs, it is a de- 
Ford Dealers everywhere—these are but a few of the Ford Facilities. licious drink by _ itself 
and is - making of a cocktail. 18/6d. a 
bottle from all stores and Wine Merchants, 


Fixed prices for spares and repairs, Dagenham-trained mechanics at 
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tobaccos to reach your mouth. Ask for 
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MAXIMUM PRICES:25.3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 
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THERE ARE SIX 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBGACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
Original Mixture — cool to smoke, rich in 
flavour, pleasant in aroma. A tobacco in 
which the purest Virginia and Oriental 
tobaccos are blended by hand in the good 
old fashioned way 


Ask for * Four squire 
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In a pack of 1815 the Queens 
were national figures represen- 
ting Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and Great Britain the parties 
of the Grand Alliance. 


Queen of Clubs 
was like this 
in 1800.... 
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STRONG BENT 
on FOR 
SAVING TROUBLE 


Gases from aircraft engines are intensely 
hot and would play havoc with exhaust 
tubes made of ordinary steel. Luckily, 
Accles & Pollock are pretty hot too, 
when it comes to. steel tubes and, 
manipulating a tricky double 

bend in stainless steel, they 
demonstrated once 

again that even the 

most exhausting 

engineering problems 
can usually be dispersed 


by steel tubes. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK... 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
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